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“DAISY MILLER, A COMEDY” 
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It is unique and attractive in arrangement and mechanical dress. 
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Manufacturing 
Opticians, 
1015 Chestnut St., Phila. 











"© Microscopes and 
all Accessories and 
Apparatus, Pho- 
ere hic Outfits 
mateurs, 

5 AE toe ay Eye- 
Gis Glasses, Opera, & 
Marine Glasses, 

etc, 


_ _Tilustrated Price’ Lists, 
. mailed free to any ad- 
dress : Mention this paper 
in orresponding with us, 


ss eaaaassneil IN 1850. 


CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


of First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE, 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 








A new fine large Dllustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Warming and Ventilation. 


Fire on the Hearth 


In Various Forms, viz: 
STOVES, 
DOUBLE HEATERS, 
SCHOOL-ROOM 
HEATERS. 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 


AIR WARMING GRATES. 


Each con‘ ining the Ventilation of an Open Fire with 
the power apd economy of an air warming turnace. 

Fo: Descrip'ion and TestimoniaLs from all parts of 
the world send to the 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CoO., 
76 Beekman Street, New York. 


Danner's Revolving Bookcases 


SECURED BY SEVEN 
PATENTS 


The ORIGINAL and! BEST 
IN THE WORLD 


Thousands of these cases 
now in use throughout the 
world. Made in various 
sizes, styles and prices. 


Warranted to give com- 
plete satisfaction or no sale. 


Beware Of a gross infringe- 
ment made of iron. 


Send for Illustrated Price 
List to 


JOHN DANNER, 


Canton, O 


School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can supply you with a full line of stand- 
ard miscellaneous works, in exchange for any 
SCHOOL or COLLEGE Text Books xen may 
wisi to dispose of, thus affording you a favorable 

portunity of procuring or replenishipg your 

Library. Send us memorandum of your Books, 
giving dates, condition, etc., and we will submit 
offer. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We want all School-Book buyers in the 
United States to send usa list of the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We have in quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch, Street. 




















AGENTS Wante for handsome illustrated stand. 
Foe of character ; great ¥ use oy: Book s& Bibles 
in ag selling fst; naaded ors ore he ~~ 


6 Barclay St, 
12 Vesey St, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMIGALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 


NEW YORK, 





A very large stock of first-class Apparatus; aoe we at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
80 . 









CURT W. MEYER, 


11 Dey Street, - - 


New York. 


Manutacturer otf 


\ Improved Physical & Chemical School Apparatus 


Holtz Improved Electrical fis chines ONS most 
elegantly finished, ee ook 

Students’ Electricat ~¥ with AW 
we guide, a pertect avparatas for all class ex- 
periments, complete $ 

Tyndall’s Electrical A pp. aratus, designed to 
sccom pany his Lessons in Zlectricity, 58 appara- 


by 
Sets ot hysical and Chemical Apparatus, 
economically selected tor r ence use. $100, 


Set ot Instruments to illustrate Balfour Stew- 

art's Physic Primer, incl. Holtz machine, $110. 

Chemical Appara atus, designed to accompany 
H. E, Roscoe's Chemistry Primer, $47. 

Set ot Chemicals, $31.50. Set of Speci- 
meng $10. Biemontary guide in electricity,— 
Cu Meyer 25c.; Lessons in electricity,— 
Ty Daal $1.00 ; Physic Primer,—Balfour Stewart, 





Catsioxgues on application. Send stamps. 


; Chemistry Primer, H. E. Roscoe, 50c. 
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For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladies, 170. For road Writing 


ROA, 3S9, and Stub Point, S49. 


For General Writing, 332, 


AOA, 3900, and Falcon, S878, DOS. Other Styles to suit all hands. 
2 Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





Baker, Pratt & Co., 
General School Furnishers, 
19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED 


““TRIUMPH”’ 
Dovetailed Desks, 


And Improved 
Methods of Seating. 


ALSO MANUF, CTURERS OF THE 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, 
ORRERIES, TEL- 
LURIANS, MAPS, 
CHARTS. BLACK-|< 
BOARDS, ETC. 


The latest Inventions 
in School Apparatus for 
every grade of School. 

Special euedens of the above free on application 

Our Illustrated Catalogue of 184 Pages, con- 
tanning a description of everything for Schools, 
mailed for 25 cents. 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Iatroduces to -colleges, schools, and families su- 
perior Professors, Principais, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for everv department of instrre- 
i on* secommenus gooa schools to parents. Call 
vn or ad 
Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 

6. upply Schools and Families with 
reach oon, 2 utors and Governesses. 

2 To su ply Teachers with Positions. 

3. To Sell and Rent School fo tg 

4. To Advertise Schools and T 

5. To Give Information, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 

Teachers Desiring Positions should send 
stamps for Application Blank. Pinckney’ 
School and Co ote Directory and Guide, for 
1882 (10th yur mbiestion) will ne issued in 
June. Y’Ss AGENC 

Domestic spalling. ¥ dway and ath 8t., N.Y. 


TEACHERS mavmueooruont ect | 
Teachers Agency, 10 Times Bullding, Chicago, Li 














EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
trition, and by a careful application of the 4 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. ope See 

rovided our breakfast tables with a delicately 

avored bevera which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bill It is by the judicious use of 
such articles-of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to 
every tendency to disease. und a subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
ore | a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well for- 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
in tins only (4 Ib. and Ib.) labeled, 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists 
London, England. 


are the best and cheapest 
lf C 00! § system known for con- 
ducting schools in good, 
7 order. set contains 160 pretty Chrom 
rds, 50 Teantiful Chromo Merit Cards, and 12 ele. 
ant fine large Chromo Excelsior Book Mark Motto 
ards, bearing large pretty flowers, and fine Scripture 
Mottoes, price per set, $1. Reward Cards No i, 1 pretty 
flowers and roses, rices per dozen, 5 cents. 
flowers, birds, mottoes, etc., 6c. No 3, RAS de- 
— animals birds, ete., 8. No. 4, tty flowers, 
‘oses, lilies, etc., 8c. No. 5, fine variety of flowers in 
full b bloom, 0c." No. 6, blooming roses, flowers, i lies 
ansies, etc., on fine gold eard, 12c. No. 7, r lovely d 
»quet designs of beautiful flowers, 15c. N 
sizes, elegant variety of beautiful flowers, 2c. ‘No. 
large omg full blooming moss roses on fine gold 
card, No. 11, beautiful designs of prettiest flowers, 
50c. No. 2, lovely collection of prettiest flowers, neat 
ly displas ed from a yretty basket, 50c. Pretty ‘Serip- 
ture Book Marks, bearing fine lar, e flowers, 50c. 
Map Cards of United States, 40c. celsior Chro- 
mo Book Mark Cards, 40c. Chromo Merit Cards, 
20c. Chromo pCa Cards, 8c. Samples, 12c. All 
postpaid by 1; stamps taken. Please send usa 
trial order. °Y PHOENTS PUBLISHING CO., Warren, Pa. 














‘BELLS. 
ito H. Meneely Bell Company, 
TROY, N. Y. 
Maufacture a superior ual of Bells. Specia 
attention given to CHUR on AND SCHOOL 
BELLS. Illustrated Catalogue sent free to ali 


i es 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
and Bells for CHU nM KOA sete 


Circulars sent f: 
HENRY McSHANE &( 0. Bi Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FUUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chape!, School, Fire Alarw 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peas 


MESEELY & CO., WEST TROY, WN. ¥ 
BUCKEYE Beit ruswuny, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tintor Chure hes, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. C ‘atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnafi, 0. 
ARMERS’ 


CAN MAKE Ff weve, 


Fall and Winter. ror Hadelphia’ 
7 J.C. McCurdy & Co., P 
YLOBES. 44 sizes and oe 7 = 
for a Catalogue, H, B, NIMS& Co, Troy N. 
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This elegant dressing 
is preferred by those 
whohave usedit, toany 











perfumed and j 

warranted to aad rs falling sae hair and to = 
move dandruff anditching. Hiscox & Co., N.Y, 
50c, and $1 sizes, at dealers in drugs and medicines, 













PARKER’S 
A Superlative Health and Strength Restorer, 
If you are a mechanic or farmer, worn out with 
overwork, or a mother run down by family or house 


hold duties try Parker's GinceR Tonic, 
If you are a lawyer, minister or business man ex E 


hausted by mental strain or anxious cares, do not take 
intoxicating stimulants, butuse Parker’s Ginger Tonic 
If you have Copenetin, Dyspepsia, Rheum» 
ism, Kidney Complaints, or any disorder of the lungs, 
stomach, bowels, Pisod or nerves, Parker’s GinceR 
Tonic willcure you. Itisthe Greatest Blood Purifier 
-~ the Best and Surest Cough Cure Ever Used, 
ul are wasting away from age, dissipation or 
wins or weakness and require a stimulant take 























aio Tonic at once; it will invigorate and build alt 

uu up from the first dose but will never intoxicate, Th 

saved hundreds of lives; it may save yours, wid 
CAUTION !—Refuse all substitutes, Parker’sGinger Tonic fa! 

composed of the best remedial agents in thewor!d, and isentirely sub s¢ 

different from preparations of ginger alone. Send for circular ta The} 

Hiscox & Co., N. Y. 50c. & $1 sizes, at dealers in drugs, “it 

GREAT SAVING BUYING DOLLAR SIZE, wes 

ceive 

Su 

FLORESTONI EE 

lishe 

Its rich and lasting fragrance has made this i 

delightful perfume exceedingly popular. There bers 

is nothing like it. Insist upon having Fores. com 

Ton CoLoGNs and! ook for signature are 

Heiser Co. 

on bottle, Any drug 4 ¢ealer im dl shot 

; D ru, r ~ 

can supply you. 25 =e ery ad . 7 wis! 
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Silicate ‘Book Slates. 


Neatly and strongly bound in fine cloth for lead 
or slate pencil, with or without interleaves, w 
equaled markir ng surface, superior erasable quali 
ties, tdurability. They are light-portable ani 
noiseless ; made all sizes. EI 


Black Diamond Slating. | 


The best Liquid Slating for Walls and 
, easily applied. ‘ut up in cans of variow 
sizes with fu rection for use. 


Blackhoards. 


Made of the best material, thoroughly seasoned, 
both sides of “Black Diamond Slating,” the fines 
and best made. 


Lapilinum (Stone Cioth. | 


Perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls tightly |i 
Map without injury, 36 and 46 inches wide. T 


ivorine Sheets. / 


Assorted colors, size 2244x284 in transparet. ‘ 
or both sides, a perfect erasing surface. Sheet! 
to order any size desired. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS 7; 


These goods ai fully protected by y, 
COPYRIGHTS in this is country ‘and in Fra , Geany . 
and England; received the HIGHEST AWARDS 1th 
PHILADELPHIA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 1876, “4 te 
PaRis EXPosiTION, 1878. ap 
Complete and Descriptive Catalogue maile ©” *! 
picetee. ~ 
Send direct to Educational Headquarters of 


NEW YORE SILICATE BOOK SLAFE CO, 
1 Fulton st., New york Cigs 


FSTERBROOK'S “res 





Leading Numbers: 14,048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationer 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEA CO» 
Works, Camden, N. 4. 26 John St., New Yorks 
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THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


Scholar’s Companion 


Is full of interesting reading for the scholars. 
“The Nutting Party” is illustrated and the 
‘Moonlight Sonata” tells of an evening visit of 
Beethoven. ‘‘Genius in Childhood,” Taking a Hint,” 
‘Dryburgh Abbey,” ‘‘ Only,” ‘Famous Battles,” 
“ Traveler's Tales,” and ‘* Kerim and the Carrot’ -- 
a Persian Fairy story, are all interesting—yes, 
more instructive. Then comes a dialogue good for 
the school-roomand a recitation. The School-room, 
The Writing Club, The Letter Box, are full to the 
brim. Then comes some nore interesting things. 
And finally the ‘‘ Awards of Prizes” for painting in 
water colors. Altogether the young folks will like 
this number. They know its worth. Remember it is 
only 50 cents a year. 


THE i PS vietory i in this State will 

give them 40 majority in the Assembly ; this 
means a Democratic State Supt. of schools. 
And the question is who will that be’ The 
selection of a yood man means the advance 
ment of the schools. We feel unusually 
anxious that needed reforms shall be pushed 
forward. And we hope that the teachers 
and school officers will unite on some good 


mar and urge his selection upon the Legis- 
lature. 


WE send with each number of the JouRNAL 
of this issue a copy of the ScHoLar’s Com- 
PANION. It is published in the interest of 
the teachers, for the scholars of the schools, 
and ought to crowd out the bad and demoraliz- 
ing reading that abounds everywhere. Teach- 
ers cannot bring a sweeter, purer and more 
instructive paper to the notice of their 
scholars. Send for a copy of our new pre- 
mium list and get up a club in your school. 


Way is it that the Germans and the French 
are such poor teachers ? especially the Ger- 
mans. It isadmitted by the Germans them- 
selves that, (with few exceptions) they are 
not successful as teachers in this country. 
Dr. Rosenthal, so noted in connection with 
the Meisterchaft system says the American, 
if he understands the German language can 
teach it better than a German. Yet we think 
Germany is the home of pedagogy. Does 
not America after all, exhibit the science 
and practice of teaching in a higher prefec- 
tion than any other country ? 


Wuart is the New Education ? To answer 
this in a few words the reply is, the New 
Education is the application of the science 











ogs| OF education to the practice of education. 


We call it “New” and so it is, an applica- 
tion of truth by genius is always new. 
Shakespeare took old stories and recast them 
to express the truth as he saw it. ‘The limita- 
tion of the words ‘“‘New Education” to the 
Kindergarten is unwarranted. It is applied 
to that movement that is now apparent in 
various parts of the land. Every age has its 
‘“‘New Education,” happy are we that we 
live in those years in which it makes its 
visit to the earth. 





THERE is to be a vast amount of crude 
teaching done in the world ; especially much 
will be done in America. Why? Because 
this is a land of experimenters. The history 
of education exhibits many things that cause 
one to doubt if common sense had not taken 
leave of the school-room. To begin back at 
1840, and trace the impulses that were given 
since then by wise educators, and then see 
how they were basely imitated, will satisfy 
one of the truth of this statement. Mental 
Arithmetic was recommended and it in its 
progress over the land it did a world of 
damage; so of Grammar, so of Object 
Teaching, the Kindergarten and now the 
New Education is on its travels. The most 


desperate efforts cannot extract the distruc- 
tive spelling-book. And each branch when 
firmly seated seems to have a divine right 





rT 


to stay. The hopeful thing is that teachers 
do more thinking now than ever before. 
- < 

THE people of this city are not satisfied 
with their schools. Why not? What makes 
a school a good one? Any one will tell you 
itis having a good teacher. Every effort 
should be to have good teaching in these 
schools. The best teachers should be got to 
start with, and then they should strive to do 
better every day. All of the arrangements 
should be made to encourage and develop 
better teaching. Those who can teach well 
should be left alone, those who cannot teach 
well should be instructed by the superinten- 
dents and principals until they can. The 
work of the superintendents should be to go 
around and watch the teaching and give in- 
struction in teaching so as to keep it up to 
the highest point of skill ponstate, 

aia seimiidlibied 

How shall the teacher teach morale ? There 
are some who are honest enough to know 
they cannot do this and they do not at- 
tempt it. Buta teacher who neglects to 
do it ought not to be allowed within a school- 
room. The teacher does teach morals or im- 
morals even by silence. That he neglects 
to give an opinion on wrong-doing is enongh, 
his pupils will understand that ‘silence gives 
consent.” ‘* You did not tell us that it was 
wrong to whittle the pickets,” was the re- 
sponse of a class to a teacher; and he re- 
flected that he had omitted to say anything 
about damaging other property than that 
about the school-house. A discussion of right 
and wrong must constantly go on in the pres- 
ence of growing youth. They learn not by 
abstractions but by cases that come up in daily 
life ; the life of the pupils in and around 
the school-room affords a play for the temp- 
tation, the waywardness, the rebuffs and the 
trials of life itself. To neglect to train the 
moral powers of the pupil in school is to neg- 
lect him almost entirely. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
HOW TO USE LEISURE. 


By Prof. J. W. Barker, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The lamented Garfield said at Chautauqua less 
than two years since, that among the prominent 
questions with which the American people were 
now struggling were these: (1), how to get leisure 
and, (2), how tospend that leisure. I think it is 
true that those who really need leisure most, get 
the least; and those who seem to have most, lack 
greatly in the knowledge of how to spend it. There 
is really little leisure for the active, carnest man or 
woman. There are few moments in which there is 
nothing todo. To seek deliverance from care and 
responsibillty means one of two things—it may in- 
dicate both. (1). A want of earnestness and proper 
appreciation "of the importance of your work, or 
(2), a personal incompeteney to fulfill its obligations. 
If it means the former, it would be well to seek 
some other employment; If the latter, perhaps a 
little leisure properly employed, would bring the 
needed recuperation and fitness. 

Leisure implies a cessation from the regular busi- 
ness and activities of life. It by no means points 
to idleness and sloth. We cannot afford to waste 
even one week of precious time. If my vocation 














is that of a teacher, leisure must be employed so as 
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to vitalize my weary energies and fit me better for 
my appointed work. Don’t be afraid of carrying 


- your regular work into your leisure moments, not 


by way of actual labor, to be sure, but by way of 
thoughtful meditation and careful examination of 
the opportunities of life. ‘‘ Recreation” may be ne- 
cessary, a temporary change of employment may 
perpetuate your highest usefulness and happiness, 
but such recreation and such change is improperly 
directed if your efficiency in your chosen work be 
not enhanced thereby. 

A business man left his field of labor, and went 
to a distant town by the seashore, for a few weeks 
of recreation. He spent the days and nights of that 
leisure in what is termed ;rest. He fished and 
frolicked as active business spirits will when the 
restraints of business are burst asunder. He came 
home looking younger and merrier. He was a 
builder. He resumed work with apparently new 
vigor. He seemed to give very little attention to 
business while at the sea shore; but it was noticed 
that his buildings now had a finish and style which 
seemed to correspond with the better condition of 
the builder. He saw the world, and saw amid its 
structures and its society his line of business; this, 
instead of detracting, added tothe pleasurable in- 
terest of his weeks of leisure. 

While the teacher is not expected to carry into 
the hours and haunts of his vacation the actual 


‘labor and duties of the class-room, if he be a wide- 


awake and live teacher, he will gather from the 
possible opportunities of his vacation, new strength 
for his important work. The study of nature, in 
her various attitudes, will be found the most profit- 
able and pleasurable recreation. If such a teacher 
be found at educational gatherings or associations, 
he will be interested in the work of such meetings, 
—not to criticise and find fault, but willing to radi- 
ate as well asabsorb. If amid the beauties and boun- 
ties of nature, he will be anxious to interpret the 
silent eloquence of her many voices. 

A teacher is not at liberty to forget his work. He 
may, indeed, for a time, lay aside its especial 
weight and worry; but how to become bettter qua- 
lifled for hismission, can never be dismissed from 
his vacation studies. 


LIMITS OF ORAL TEACHING. 








From an address by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusettts Board of Education, before the N. Y.State Teachers’ 
A:sociation at Yonkers. 


T!-e question to what extent should oral teaching 
be practiced in the schools must be answered, if it 
is answered at all, by bringing before our minds the 
true nature of the act and the results it is designed 
to accomplish. 

This may be done: 1st, by defining oral teaching; 
2d, by showing what ends such teaching is adapted 
to secure; 3d, by determining the true ends to be 
accomplished by pupils at school; 4th, by compar- 
ing the ends oral teaching is adapted to produce, 
with the ends to be accomplished, and from the 
comparison to find what is the true province or 
limit of oral teaching. 

ist. What is oral teaching? I will attempt to 
answer this question by first defining teaching as a 
general act, without attaching to it any of those 
limitations which describe a particular kind, then 
by adding some restrictions, I will define oral teach- 
ing as one of the kinds which may be supposed to 
exist. 

In order that the definition of teaching may be 
intelligible to all, and that all mav undersiand it in 
the same sense, it must be derived from illustra- 
tions of the significant terms employed in its con- 


struction. 


One of these terms is culture, sometimes called 
training, or discipline, or education, but all naming 
the same idea. 

By observation and experience, we know that a 
eontinued thinking of any object or subject of 
thought produces a facility in performing that men- 

al act. We know also that if the-mind hasa con- 
tinued practice in controlling the body in any of 
its physical movements, it will acquire a-facility in 
the exercise of its controlling powers over these 
movements, The facility produced by the acquired 


or continued exertion of active power is culture. 
The facility acquired for controlling mental activity 
simply is called mental culture; the facility gained 
for controlling the body is physical culture. 

In the truest sense of the term there is no culture 
but mental, for there is no facility of acting but 
mental facility. But as the culture in the one case 
expresses itself in the character and intensity of 
our mental acts, and in the other in the ready and 
orderly movements of the body, we are accustomed 
to speak of training the hand and the eye and other 
organs of the body. Let it be understood, then, 
that by mental and physical culture is meant the 


‘facility the mind acquires in producing mental 


states and in using the organs of the body. 

Another significant term is knowledge. This term 
is otten confounded with the terms idea and thought. 
Such confounding is fatal to all clear and distinct 
notions of our mental operations or of our mental 
products. 

The word idea isa name for the immediate ob- 
ject of consciousness whenever the mind enters 
upon any of its activities. Ideas are those mental 
products that furnish the powers with the materi- 
als for acting. Ideas spring up in the mind when 
an object of thought is presented. They are desig- 
nated by simple names, as form, color, cause, effect, 
right, wrong. They are the first products the 
mind produces whenever it acts. The existence in 
the mind of ideas renders all mental processes pos- 
sible, Thinking would be impossible without ideas, 
for thinking consists in comparing ideas, as when 
we compare the color of an object with our idea of 
right and wrong. 

Ideas are the immediate objects of consciousness 
whenever occasions for them are presented to 
the mind. Thoughts are acts of comparison of 
ideas. Knowledge differs from either ideas or 
thoughts, as may be known from an illustration 

The proposition, ‘‘The ball is round,” expresses 
some knowledge which the mind may obtain. If 
we analyze the expression, we may discover in what 
the knowledge itself consists. The word ball names 
with other ideas that of a certain form. The word 
round also names an idea. If we compare the two 
ideas with each other, we shall be conscious of their 
agreement. By a similar process the mind may 
become conscious of the disagreement of ideas. A 
consciousness of either the agreement or disagree- 
ment of ideas is knowledge. 

An object of knowledge is anything of which the 
mind may be at any time knowing. The term ob- 
ject is commonly applied to an external thing, while 
the term subject names any mental state which 
may become an object of thought. A plant may 
be an object, a state of mind or any science may be 
a subject of knowledge. 

To present an object or subject of knowledge to 
the mind of a learner isto make it hold such a re- 
lation to him as to lead him to think of it. An ob- 
ject, asa mineral, is presented to the mind of the 
learner by bringing it before his powers of observa- 
tion, so that he can see its colorand form and the 
visible changes it may be made to exhibit; that he 
may feel through muscular resistance its hardness 
and weight, and that he may become conscious 
through appropriate senses of its other qualities. A 
subject, as a thought, or emotion, may be presented 
by leading the mind of the learner to produce it for 
itself. Thoughts and emotions are products of men- 
tal activity, and the mind may make them objects 
of thought by thinking the one and feeling the 
other. 

Ideas are distinguished from other products of 
the mind by noting their origin,—the relation they 
hold to other products and states of the mind, and 
by noting their forms of expression. Thoughts are 
acts of comparison. Knowledge is a consciousness 
of the agreement or disagreement found by the com- 
parison. 


DEFINITION OF METHOD. 
Having illustrated the meaning of the terms cul- 
ture and knowledge, the term method may be con- 
sidered and defined. 
There are two ways by which the mind may at- 
tempt to gain knowledge. One wayis to consider 





every object of knowledge first as a comprehensive 





or an extensive whole,—that is, as an individual or 
as a class—with all its parts and qualities forming 
aunit. Subsequently the attention is directed to 
the parts or qualities in their order as they are 
mentally separated from one another by analysis, 
Another way of gaining knowledge is to study first 
the parts or qualities of a thing or class, really or 
mentally separated from one another, and after. 
ward to really or mentally construct them into a 
whole by putting them properly together by a syn. 
thetic act. The first way of acquiring knowledge 
is by the analytic process; the second way is by the 
synthetic process. Both ways may be illustrated 
in so far aselementary knowledge is concerned by 
the two ways employed in teaching and in learning 
to read. 

To introduce words as wholes and afterwards, if 
required, to analyze them into their elements, is to 
employ the analytic process. 

To begin with the letters, or with the elements of 
words, and afterwards to construct them into words 
is to use the synthetic process. 

A way of teaching or of learningis a method of 
doing these things. There are analytic and syn- 
thetic methods of acquiring knowledge and of com- 
municating knowledge to others. The two methods 
are radically distinct from each other. They may 
be known by observing the way which a !2."ner or 
a teacher may choose to follow of beginning iiis pre- 
cesses of learning or of teaching. If he brings pefore 
the mind at the first the whole object of study, as a 
plant, or a mineral, or a word, or the whole sub- 
ject, as botany, or mineralogy, or language, he is 
employing the analytic method. But if he begins 
with the elements ofa thing, or with the individu- 
als of a class in his elementary or scientific study. 
then he uses the synthetic process, an impossible 
process fora learner to pursue, as he who has not 
first known a whole cannot of himself construct 
either elements or parts into that whole. 

DEFINITION OE ACT. 

Lastly, what is meant by the term act ? 

If we produce achange in an external thing or in 
a state of mind by a voluntary effort, we perform 
an act. An act is something done. 

DEFINITION OE ORAL TEACHING. 

Having now illustrated the significant terms 
that enter into the definition of teaching, we are 
prepared to give an intelligent statement of the defi- 
nition itself. 

Teaching is the act of presenting objects and sub- 
jects to the mind of the learner for knowledge, men- 
tal training and a method of thinking and acting. 
Knowledge, training and culture, and a method by 
which these two things are produced, are the ends 
for which the act of teaching is performed. 

Teaching as thus performed isa general act, not 
limited to any particular kind. Oral teaching is 
supposed to be akind, and may be distinguished by 
pointing out the difference between it and any 
other kind of teaching. The teaching which pre- 
sents the object or subject to be known is objective 
teaching. 

If in teaching the thing to be known the teacher 
uses such spoken words of his own as are necessary 
to direct the pupil in thinking, the act may be call- 
ed oral objective, or simply oral teaching. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 





The world is plainly, at the present time, suffer- 
ing more from the bad distribution than either for 
the want of wealth or the want of knowledge. It 
is not a redistribution of property that we need, but 
a just distribution of the power, the intelligence 
and the opportunities to acquire wealth. This can 
be done by distributing the common wealth among 
the children in means of education, and by distri- 
buting public honor and office, not to those who 
solicit them, but te those who deserve them. In 
the State of New York the average number who 
received public relief, from 1868 to 1874, was 179,- 
565 annually. Private relief will more than double 
this number, and make it equal to one-tenth of the 
whole population. The wealthiest states of the 
Union give the most signal examples that there is 
an unequal distribution, and a diversion and ba 
distribution of wealth. Instead of the publ 
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comfort, convenience and education of the masses, 
we have the building up of colossal fortunes for 
individuals and corporations. This absorption and 
concentration of the means of public wealth is the 
prolific source of pauperism and crime. Massa- 
chusetts, one of the richest States in this Union, 
wholly or partially supported, in 1877, 82,997 poor 
people, at an expense of $1,456,624. Boston alone 
gave relief to 20,000 families—about one quarter of 
her whole population. In Massachusetts, the aver- 
age income of the trades is $482.72; the average 
rent paid by each family is $109.07, and the average 
cost of living is $488.96. This is the deficit that 
makes the paupers. Where is the surplus and in- 
surance against sickness, old age and death ? 

The great mass of the civilized world live on the 
ill-defined borders of pauperism. ** Statistics show,” 
says Charles Royce, ** that the number oi marriages, 
births, deaths and crimes positively depend upon a 
few cents, more or less, upon the price of a bushel 
of wheat or potatoes or upon the reduction of a 
few cents in the daily wages of the people.” 

It is not what the schools and colleges of our 
land call “ignorance” that threatens tne perpetuity 
of good government or the order of society, but it 
is the general misery and pauperism that stands 
ready for every vice and disorder. A nation edu- 
cated to skillful work will also think, feel, and act 
for truth and justice. A mere scholastic and 
scientific education may advance us in knowledge, 
but will not lift us above the reach of abject pov- 
erty. Schools of knowledge will not save this na- 
tion from anarchy, but schools of industry. 
‘““What are weto do,” says Ruggles, ‘ with the 
army of youths graduating fromthe public schools ? 
Are they to become tramps, or what? Can arith- 
metic, geography and grammar save them from 
pauperism ? Ignorance of all kinds isto be dis- 
pelled, according to opportunity and the call of our 
duties; but what kind of ignorance ought to be first 
dispelled, and what is it the most obvious duty of a 
man to know? It is to know how to get an inde- 
pendent living. First learn that, and all other 
learning may be added. To be ignorant of geog- 
raphy, arithmetic and grammar may be a misfor- 
tune, but not to know how to earn a living is a 
curse. In the former trades, crafts and industrial 
occupation, now past and gone, a boy or girl could 
be turned to account at once as an apprentice; but 
how are we to apprentice a youth, now, to a steam 
engine, a telegraph instrument, or a shoe-pegging 
and a shoe-cutting machine? The schools spoil 
American youth for servile service and manual day 
labor. What do they make of the youth? Factory 
hands, without skill; merchants, without commer- 
cial methods; speculating, ‘kiting middle men; 
brokers, without capital; lawyers, clergymen, doc- 
tors and politicians, with feeble endowments for 
their respective professions—miscalled * respectable 
and learned.””—Pror. Zacnos, Cooper Institute. 
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SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


H. A. 8. 

Aman who studies but from a book, has but 
second-hand knowledge after all. True, if he be 
a good scholar he will make such good use of his 
book knowledge that it will seem a very good kind; 
but the real scholar, the true student learns for 
himself. He learns from books that there are such 
and such things to be known, then he looks for him- 
self. He reads, in botany perhaps, that a butter- 
cup is a plant of the genus Ranunculus, or crow- 
foot, and belongs to the same family as the wild 
geranium; but that is not all,—the first time he has 
an opportunity he gets a buttercup, root and all, and 
looks at it thoroughly. Perhaps he analyzes it; 
perhaps he does not, but he is sure to get a wild 
geranium very soon and give that quite as thorough 
an examination as the buttercup had—all this he 
thinks about, and whether he knows the Latin 
names or not, this he is sure of: that in every parti- 
cular he can describe to you just what a butter- 
cup is and just what a wild geranium is, and ex- 
actly where and how they are alike and unlike. 
Then, in all probability, he has learned a great 


Vane comes from faithful, honest observation. 
ye 


they have any medicinal qualities; whether they 
have ever played any prominent part in history, 
mythology or legendary romance, etc. Moreover, 
he follows the same course in other studies. If in 
reading up iron for instance, he finds that it is a 
mineral which is made from the ore into pig-iron 
and then used in castings or is converted into steel 
and various other things, is that enough? Oh, no! 
The first time he has a chance he visits a mine or 
goes to a foundry or converting-mill, and sees for 
himself. He makes an opportunity to see one 
process and another until he knows a great deal 
about them all. Whether hesees them in order or not 
he has the skill to fit them all properly in his own 
mind, and presently finds himself in possession 
of a large part of the theory and practice of the 
iron interests, in such handy shape that he knows 
exactly what he knows. No matter how much 
studying a person does, if he does not observe, his 
knowledge will be incomplete. Remember all real 





E EDUCATIONAL WANT OF THE SOUTH. 





‘We have an oversuply of clerks, lawyers, and 
politicians, and we always will have; but we are 
sadly deficient in men whose hands are cultivated 
as well as their brains. We lack intelligent me- 
chanics and civil enginecrs, and foremen, and man- 
agers of machinery. If we gather enough money 
to start a factory, we have to send to other States to 
get men competent to guide the machinery and con- 
duct the inside operations of the factory. If we 
build a railroad, we must at the outset import en- 
gineers, and afterward men skilled in operating 
arailroad. 

** This isall wrong. The young man of the future 
in the South--the best in the land—should study, as 
soon as he leaves school, some department of manu- 
facturing. He must first, of course, make himself 
a skilled mechanic—learn a trade, in other words— 
and he need not ¢nd should not dislike the phrase. 
It is certainly as honorable and as pleasant to set a 
horse’s shoe as to pettifog acase ina justice’s court, 
or sell ribbons ina retail stor», or serve in any other 
half paid and precarious employment. We must 
get rid of the sham gentility that despises labor, 
and especially labor in which brain and skill are 
harmoniously and effectively united. If the South 
is to become independent—if her industrial interests 
are ever fully developed, her young men must 
abandon old time notions of labor, and prepare 
themselves to take charge of matters that are now 
necessarily the spoil of strangers. The best and 
most inviting places in the southern country now 
go, as they do in Mexicoand Egypt, to skilled men 
trom other and more sensible States. The better 
the boy is educated, the better mechanic, or super- 
intendent, or engineer he will make. The high 
school is as useful to the future mechanic as to the 
future lawyer or merchant. All boys need all the 
schooling they can get; but, after they leave school, 
let them turn to industrial rather than professional 
avenues. ° 

‘**To effect this we need, as in all other reforms, a 
change in public sentiment. We need a sentiment 
that will condemn the folly of the past in this re- 
spect. We need a sentiment that will recognize the 
fact that the great industries furnish the best field 
for the young man who has a career to make—that 
in them is to be found both good wages and the 
most promising and desirable employment that the 
land affords. If wecan once secure such a public 
sentiment, we can safely trust the remainder of the 
problem to the courage and good sense of the young 
men of the South.”—Atlanta, Ga., Constitution. 





EDUCATIONAL CRAMMING. 


In our great public institutions, where the schol- 
ars are herded by the hundred, there are practi- 
cally no allowances made for the differences in 
menta! caliber, aptitude, or taste ; all are put through 
the same mill. Children are driven to their books 
and then are forced, if need be, to study and to re- 
cite, if not tolearn. This partof the system—that 
of forcing all to the same identical performances is 





deal abowt them from various sources; whether 





: _— — 
less than appalling list of studies which must be 
daily pursued under penalties in case of failure far 
more degrading to the sensitive or ambitious child 
than any corporal punishment. 

Children who are put to their paces in this way 
can never develop into the best types of manhood 
and womanhood, and parents who submit their 
boys and girls to the process are morally, if not 
criminally, responsible for the commission of a 
grave wrong to their own offspring as well as to the 
country at large. It is not the youths who pass all 
examinations and rank as perfect in all their reci- 
tations who are the happiest, or most successful, or 
best in after life.—F rank Leslie’s I/lustrated Weekly. 








EDUCATION AS AN IDEAL, AND EDUCA. 
TION UNDER LIMITATICNS. 





Education, in its absolute sense, is a process that 
aims at realizing the typical man. 

Among trees we observe various degrees of per- 
fection as to form and structure; and in estimating 
the degree of perfection we compare the given 
specimen with a typical tree of its kind. We con- 
ceive that each tree of a species is fashioned after 
an ideal —a perfect and invariable pattern; and the 
ideal cultivation of a tree would consist in causing 
it to grow into its typical form. 

Every animal of a given species, as a horse, ap 
proaches its type in a greater or less degree; and 
the ideal training of an animal would consist in 
having it grow into the type of its kind. 

In man there are numberless degrees of physical 
perfection. At one extreme there is unsightly de 
formity, at the other divine beauty, and between, 
an ascending scale of infinite gradations. In mind, 
the range is from imbecility to inspired genius, 
with countless gradations between. In morals, the 
slow ascent is from the monster to the saint. In 
each of these three orders of growth, the ascent is 
towards an ideal type; and the sphere of education, 
as a conscious art, is to lead aman up to the typical 
perfection of his physical, mental, and moral being. 

The type towards which education aspires is a 
mental creation. The best specimens that come 
under our notice are imperfect; and to the ideal 
that is formed from the aggregate of the highest 
observed excellencies the mind adds something of 
its own to complete the type. 

All human beings are under the law of ascent 
towards a typical form. This istheir law of growth. 
The natural education of man takes place through 
the unassisted action of this law.: just as a plant, 
when abandoned to itself, will undergo a fortuitous 
growth. This natural education is the typical edu 
cation in only one respect: an upward tendency in 
the line of growth. 

Unless the term *‘ nature” is made to include the 
modifying and determining effects of human intel- 
ligence, the dogma ‘follow nature” is an absurb 
and mischievous rule. 

Unassisted ‘‘nature” is as incompetent to pro- 
duce the idea] man as the ideal peach. 

Education in the absoiute sense above illustrated, 
has been thus defined: “‘The harmonious and 
equable evolution of the human powers.” 

This conception of education is subject to the 
following limitations in practice 

1. It comprehends the whole period of life, from 
the cradle to the grave, while in practice the period 
of education is limited to a few years. 

2. It involves physical, mental, moral ‘and relig 
ious training, while the efforts of the actual educa- 
tor can scarcely extend beyond the training of the 
intellect. 

3. It aims at the perfection of the human being 
as a whole,|while the exigencies of life require 
men to be trained for specific duties. 

Under these limitations education becomes synon- 
omous with instruction, and may be defined as a 
process having three purposes: 

1 To develop the intellectual faculties, so as to 
produce robustness of mind and habits of ready 
and accurate thinking. 

2. To furnish the mind with knowledge for use. 

3. To impart skill in the use of instrumental 
knowledge. 





bad enough; but far worse than this is the scarcely 
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sense, and education under its practical limitations, 
may be illustrated as follows: 

1. Ifa tree or asbrub is needed for a special use, 
as fora hedge, the cultivator abandons the typical 
form and determines the growth into a modified 
form. Whenever one part of a vegetable, as the 
root, the flower, or the seed, becomes especially 
valuable, the idea of symmetrical growth is aban- 
doned, and this part is given an abnormal (un- 
natural) growth. 

2. In training a horse, instead of aiming at the 
most perfect specimen of his kind, the horseman 
may train him for the race course, or the plow, or 
the saddle. A modified form is found more useful, 
and so the typical form is abandoned. 

3. There is an antagonism between man as an 
ideal of his kind, and man as an instrument of ser- 
vice; and education is forced to depart from her 
ideal in order to fit man for the limitations under 
which he lives. To make a lawyer, or a carpenter, 
there must be some departure from the course of 
training that would lead up to the typical man. 

4. By reason of the limitations of time, educa- 
tion, as a practical art, must abandon formal physi- 
cal and moral training. Physical soundness must 
be a postulate, and direct moral and religious 
training must be relegated to the family and the 
church. 

A liberal education aims at the ideal perfection 
of the mind. Its purpose is to give it all possible 
perfection as an instrument of thought; at furnish- 
ing it with knowledge the most fit forthe man; and 
at training it to a dextrous use of all its energies. 

A professional or technical education either sup- 
plants or supplements a liberal education. It is 
eitner the instrument alone, or the man first and 
then the instrument.—From Pror. W. H. Payner’s 
Outlines of Educational Doctrine. 
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LOVE FOR THE WORK. 


G. W. HornsHet, Danville, Tl. 

The spirit of the teacher has perhaps more to do 
with his success than any thing else. ‘As the|” 
teacher is, so is the school,” isan axiom. The rea- 
son why so many teachers become discouraged and 
leave the profession is this: they are not prompted 
by the right spirit; they find selfishness, rudeness, 
and indolence reigning and cannot remove them. 

The only power of every true teacher that can 
move those who would benefit others, is love for 
them—hence, ‘love for the work must be the 
impelling motive of the teacher. No man can make 
a success of such a work as teaching unless he has 
a deep interest in mankind. Of course other things 
are to be considered, for a teacher cannot ‘live by 
faith alone,” but without a deep love for children 
and for his work no one should choose the teaching 
profession, for he would surely fail. One who does 





not love children cannot sympathize with them in]. 


their hopes and desires; if he does not sympathize 
the work becomes irksome. Teaching is the noblest 
work that was ever committed to man. No one 
should enter upon the work who is not fully prepar- 
ed. And the teacher’s first requisite to preparation 
is a sincere desire to improve those who will come 
under his care. Every teacher can cultivate this feel- 
ing; he must watch it that it does not diminish; he 
should nourish it that it increase. 

What are you doing in this matter, fellow teach- 
ers ? Your school depends much, very much upon 
the spirit that actuates you. Do you really feel 
anxious that your pupils should be better, higher, 
nobler ? 





TuE boys learn to read, and what do they read ? 
Anthony Comstock says that between February 1 
and August 10, out of 457 criminals, under twenty- 
one years of age, one half were under sixteen; 15 
had been arrested for murder, 38 for grand lar- 
ceny, 45 for highway robbery, 99 for petit larceny, 
100 for burglary, 40 for being common drunkards, 
and the rest for minor offences. He says that in 
the majority of instances bad literature started 
these boys in their career of crime, and drinking 
help them on. These were once school-boys, re- 
member. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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ORDER. 


By Lucy A. YENDES, 

System in school work is a wonderful help both 
to pupil and teacher. Other things being equal, 
the school that hasa time anda place for every- 
thing, will accomplish more and a in a more satis- 
factory manner, than one that has not. A written 
program, placed in a conspicuous position, is one of 
the first and best means to thisend. Every item 
of the routine work of the day should be appro- 
priately noticed thereon, not even omitting the 
“5 minutes for answering necessary questions.” 
This obviates the apparent necessity for whispering 
that is sometimes offered as excuse by offending 
pupils, and also relieves the teacher from calling 
the classes. Each child knows when its class is 
signalled and is thus made responsible for appear- 
ing in it without special oversight by the teacher. 
How different ina room where nobody, not even 
the teacher, is sure just when a class will be called, 
how long it will take, where the lesson will be, on 
what the subject matter! The picture is not over- 
drawn, for this state of things can be found in 
many of the district schools of to-day. A teacher’s 
duty is only well begun when the text book lessons 
are expounded; for there must be daily lessons in 
morals, manners, and every day life, and how can 
a teacher give practical lessons in order—for in- 
stance—and at the same time be a living’ example 
of negligence? An ounce of example will go fur- 
ther with Young America than twenty pounds of 
mere precept. 

And the influence is not without effect on the 
teacher, too. We are all more or less apt to grow 
slip-shod without some such restraint. Let us see 
to it then, for our own convenience, and the perma- 
nent good of those entrusted to our care, that we 
do ‘‘all things decently and in order.” So shall our 
schools aly an ourselves more nearly approximate 
sc hase our ideal, and our pupils rise up and call us 
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GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION.—NO. III. 


SIMPLE OR GRAMMATICAL SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 
By Miss M. R. OrnzE, Lynn, Mass. 

‘*Frank, you may tell me what a sentence is and 

illustrate.” 

Frank. A sentence is a thought expressed in 

words, as: The old hen clucks loudly. 

‘*What kind of a sentence have you given ?” 

Frank. I have given a declarative sentence, be- 

cause it states a fact. 

‘‘ The class may write Frank’s sentence upon their 
slates. Raise hands to tell me the entire subject.” 
Mary. The entire subject is, the old hen. 

‘** Who will tell what object or thing is mentioned 
in the subject without describing it or telling any- 
thing about it.” 

Florence. I think it is hen ? 

‘Florence is right. Let us take another sentence 
now and write what we say about it upon our slates. 
‘The little gray mouse was frightened.’ What kind 
of a sentence is this, Elsie ?” 

Elsie. ‘The little gray mouse was frightened,’ is 
a declarative sentence. 

‘*The class may write what Elsie has told them. 
How shall they begin their sentence, Elsie ?” 

Elsie. “Every sentence should begin with a 
capital letter.” 

‘* George, in the sentence you have written which 
part did I give you ?” 

George. ‘‘The little gray mouse was frightened.” 

‘You may separate this from the rest by a com- 
ma; then to show that you have used my words 
you may place little marks before and after it; 
thus, ‘‘The little gray mouse was frightened,” is a 
declarative sentence. (Board) How many have 
it just like this upon their slates ? Can anyone tell 
me what name we give to words or sentence which 
we have copied from some one else? We call them | t 
quotations. I will place the word upon the board. 
Then Ernest, what would you call the first part of 





the sentence upon your slate ?” 





Ernest. 
is copied. 

‘* Yes, and these little marks before and after jt 
we call quotation-marks. Herbert, you may tell us 
the entire subject of this sentence. 

Herbert. The entire subject is, “‘The little gray 
mouse.” 

‘Begin this sentence, class, upon the next line gp 
that your slates will look neat after your work js 
finished. 

You may write what you have told us, Herbert, 
on the board. (Criticise quotation-marks, comma, 
etc.) Now who will mention the one word which 
names the subject, omitting all words which des. 
cribe it ?” 

Herbert. Mouse. 

‘** This one word which simply names the thing 
spoken of, we call the simple subject. What did 
Herbert says the simple subject of this sentence is, 
Fred ?” 

Fred. The simple subject is mouse ? 
slates for quotation-markes and commas.) 

‘* What are quotations, Grace ?” 

Grace. Quotations are words or sentences copied 
from some one else. 

‘In writing quotations, Maud, how do we show 
that the words are not our own ?” 

Maud. By placing quotation-marks before and 
after the words ur sentences we have copied. 

‘*How are quotations separated from the rest of 
the sentence, Ethel ?” 

Ethel. Quotations are separated from the rest of 
the sentence by commas. 

‘*What is the simple subject of a sentence ?” 

Bertha. The simple subject of a sentence is the 
one word which tells the name of the thing spoken 
of. 


It is a quotation, because the sentence 


(Examine 


THE SIMPLE PREDICATE. 

Yesterday we teok a sentence and separated it 
into several parts finding that it had not only an 
entire subject, but a simple subject also. To-day 
we will separate another sentence into its parts in 
the same way. It shall be, “The squirrel sprang 
quickly.” (Write on board.) There is a word 
which means just the same as those four words, 
“separate into its parts,” and in future when | 
want you to separate a sentence into its parts as 
we did yesterday by telling: 

1. The kind of sentence, 

2. The entire subject of the sentence, 

3. The entire predicate of the sentence, 

4. The simple subject, etc. 

I shall use this word, analysis. Class pronounce. 
(Write on board.) You may copy it on your slates 
and learn to spell it. Then what are we to do with 
this sentence this morning ? 

Class. Analyze it. 

(Let class analyze through simple subject as in 
previous sentences: thus,) 

‘* The little — sprang quickly,” 
tive sentence. 

The entire subject is is, ‘The little squirrel.” 

The entire predicate is, “‘sprang quickly.” 

The simple subject is, ‘‘squirrel.” 

‘Sadie, what one word in this sentence tells us 
what the squirrel did ?” 

Sadie. Sprang. 

‘* What name do you think we might give to that 
word which simply tells us what the subject did, 
omitting how he did it.” 

Maud. The simple predicate. 

‘That is right. Now, who will tell us the simple 
predicate of this sentence ?” 

Thomas. The simple predicate is, ‘‘sprang.” 

““You may add what Thomas has said to the 
analysis you have ‘already on your slates.” (Ex- 
amine slates for punctuation. Give other sentences 
for simple subject and predicate and review an- 
alysis.) 

Q. What are you to do when told to analyze a 
sentence ? 

A. Weare first to name the kind of sentence: 


greed, to give the entire subject; third, the en- 
redicate; fourth, the simple subject; fifth the 
rd e predicate. 


A bust of Longfellow is to be placed in Westmin 
ster Abbey. 


is a declara- 
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JANUARY BIRTHDAYS. 


[A favorable way of interesting scholars in the 
at men of the world is to call attention to their 
jves on their birthdays. The following may be 
enlarged and developed at the teacher’s option, 
and may form an entertaining part of school re- 
ceptions on Friday aibetnoomn 
January 1st.—Edmund Burke, , statesman and 
orator, born in England, 1830. He has said, ‘‘The 
use Of character is to be a shield against calumny.” 
2nd.—James Wolfe, a famous English general, 
1727. He died just as he achieved a great victory 
—conqiering Quebec. 
3rd.—Cicero, 106 B.C. He wasa famous Roman 
orator. 
6th.—Benjamin Franklin, Boston, Mass., 1706, 
philosopher.—Joan of Arc, France, 1402, She 
saved the French from the English, but was 
captured and burned by the latter. Lamartine 
says of her: ‘‘Angel, maiden, warrior, martyr, 
she has become a fit blazon for the soldier’s banner, 
a type of France commended to the people by 
beauty, and rescued by the sword—her memory 
survived her martyrdom, and she was deified by 
the holy superstitionf%of her country.” 
11th.—Bayard Taylor, American writer, 1825. 
Author of ‘‘Views Afoot,” ‘‘Hannah Thurston,” and 
volumes about the different countries (Japan, 
China, Mexico, Egypt,). He visited Longfellow, 
who wrote on his death: 
‘* Dead he lay among his books, 
The peace of God was in his looks. 
As the statues in the gloom 
Watch o’er Maximilian’s tomb, 
So these volumes from their shelves 
Watch him silent as themselves. 
Ah! his hand will nevermore 
Turn their storied pages o’er ; 
Nevermore his lips repeat 
Songs of them, however sweet. 
Let the lifeless body rest, 
He is gone who was its guest ; 
Gone as travellers haste to leave 
An inn, nor tarry until eve. 
Traveler, in what realms afar, 
In what planet, in what star, 
In what vast aerial space 
Shines the light upou thy face ? 
Friend ! but yesterday the bells 
Rang for thee their loud farewells ; 
And to-day they toll for thee 
Lying dead beyond the sea. 
Lying dead among thy books, 
The peace of God in all thy looks.” 
12th.—Henry Pestalozzi, Germany, 1746. Noted 
for his advancing the interest in education.—Alfred 
Tennyson, poet-laureate of England, 1809. His best 
poems are ‘‘Idyls of the King,” ‘‘The Princess,” ‘‘In 
Memoriam.” ’ 
18th.—Daniel Webster, American stateman, born 
in New Hampshire, 1782. 
19th.—Edgar Allen Poe, Mass., 1809, poet. ‘‘The 
Raven” and “The Bells” are his most popular 
poems. 
22nd.—Lord Byron, 1788, English poet. He wrote 
some beautiful descriptions of nature, perfect poetry. 
Here is a verse about night: 
‘* And this is in the night :—most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! Let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again ‘tis black,—and now the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth 
As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth.” 
24th.—Frederick the Great, third King of Prussia, 
1712. 
25th.—Robert Burns, 1759, a Scotch poet. He 
wrote charming poems of common life, and things. 
Two of his well known poems are ‘The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” and ‘‘Tam O’Shanter.” 





Tue Berlin Botanical Garden lately exhibited a 
specimen of the giant flower of Sumatra, which is 
the largest flower in the world. It measured ten 
feet in circumference and over three in diameter. 
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QUESTIONS. 


Here is a basket; of what is it made? 

What are splints? 

Name some place where there is a great deal of 
wood. 

For what are baskets used? 

Name three kinds of baskets. 

How do peaches grow? 

What time are they ripe? 

What seeds do they have? 

How do they grow on the branches? 

What sort of skin has a peach? 

What area large number of peach trees together 
called? 

Name some other kind of orchard. 

Describe the seeds of apples? 

For what are apples good? 

Name four kinds of apples. 

Name some other large fruit that has seeds. 

Are pear trees and apple trees alike? 

Which grows the larger generally? 

Name three kinds of pears? 

What fruits have pits in them? 

How do cherries grow? 

Are the trees large or small generally? 

How do they grow on the branches? 

Name three kinds of cherries. 

Name two kinds of fruit that are not good to 
eat unless cooked. 

Name six kinds that are good uncooked. 





LITERATURE CLASS. 





QUOTATIONS FROM EMERSON. 

Write it on your heart, that every day is the best 
day in the year. No man has learned anything 
rightly until he knows that every day is Doomsday. 
—On Works and Days. 

He has not learned the lesson of life who does 
not every day surmount a fear.— Essay on Courage. 

Every book is a quotation; and every house is a 
quotation out of all forests and mines and stone- 
quarries; and every man is a quotation from all his 
ancestors.—Essay on Plato. 

Thought is the property of him who can enter- 
tain it, and of him who can adequately place it.— 
On Shakespeare. 

All the ways of virtuous living lead upwards 
and not downwards.—Essay on Immortality. 

The ornament of a house is the friends who fre- 
quent it.—Essay on Domestic Life. 

Life is not so short but that there is always time 
enough for courtesy. Self-command is the main 
elegance. 

Go with mean people and you think life is mean. 

People seem not to see that their opinion of the 
world is also a confession of character. We can 
only see what we are, and, if we misbehave, we 
suspect others. 

The key to every man is his thought, sturdy 
and defying thvugh he look, he has a helm which 
he obeys, by which all facts are classified. He can 
only be reformed by showing him a new idea which 
commands his own. 





THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 





THE Philadelphia Mint lately received over two 
tons of the little three-cent silver coins to be re- 
coined into ten-cent pieces. Over ten tons of them 
have been redeemed since Congress abolished their 
circulation. 

A PROcEss known as the Bower-Barff process, has 
been perfected in England, and is in use there and 
in Germany, France and Belgium, which makes 
iron rust-proof, by artificially creating a coating of 
magnetic oxide of iron on its surface. So you see 
study and investigation pays. 

THE § gnal Service Office estimates that ships 
containing at least $13,000,000 of property, besides 
many lives, were saved from running into the dis- 
astrous cyclone last month, by the warning it gave. 
The money thus saved in this storm would pay the 
expenses of the service for ten years. So you see 
study and investigation pays. 

Sirk GARNET WOLSELBY, the British commander 
is a strict teetotaler, and every British soldier in the 





fierce closing fight at Tel-el-Kebir, carried a water 
bottle full of tea. (Temperance is making progress.) 
The late C. C. Dickson bequeathed #%100,000 to 
found acharity hospital at Northampton, Mass., 
but already his heirs are contesting the will. (The 
best plan for a man is to give it while he lives; this 
has been done by Vassar, Peter Cooper and Geo. I. 
Seney.) 

THE Italians propose to celebrate March 28, 1883, 
the 400th anniversary of the birth of Raphael, when 
designs for a marble statue, with reliefs in bronze, 
to be erected at Urbano, his birthplace, will be ex- 
hibited. 

THE worst enemy that France now has is not Ger- 
many or Bismarck, but a tiny insect no larger than 
the headof a pin. It is the phylloxera, which is 
destroying its vines. It is estimated that it has 
already caused a loss of $4,000,000, and the French 
Government offers a reward of $60,000 to any one 
who will discover a remedy. (Here is a chance for 
the boys to investigate and make money.) 

CHILDREN are being found dead drunk; one boy 
of 15 was last week sentenced to the Reformatory 
as an habitual drunkard. Those whosold them the 
poison are doing a “‘legitimate” business. (Think 
of this; they are empowered by law to sell what 
will ruin people.) 

Henry M. Stan ey, the African explorer, arrived 
at Lisbon recently in excellent health. He has pene- 
trated three hundred miles beyond Viviand estab- 
lished fifteen trading stations. At first the natives 
were hostile, but soon became so friendly that the 
men at the trading stations now required no wea- 
pons to insure their safety. 

Tae HamILton CoL_Lection.—A most remarkable 
sale of bric-a-brac, paintings, statuary, china, old 
books, and other objects of art, has lately been held 
at Hamilton Palace, England, the ancestral home 
of the Duke of Hamilton. It was by far the most 
complete collection of its kind owned by any indi 
vidual. The sale was attended by all the lovers of 
art on the continent of Europe, and some of the 
prices realized were enormous. The total sum rea- 
lizedwas about two million dollars. 
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RULES FOR GOOD CONDUCT. 





Here are ten rules that every pupil should re- 
member. It would be well for the teacher to write 
them upon the blackboard, that all may be able to 
keep them in mind and practice them. 

1. Shut every door without slamming. 

2. Walk about the school-room, in the halls, and 
up and down stairs quietly. 

38. Never speak in a loud tone of voice in the 
school-room. 

4. Always speak in a kind and polite manner to 
your teacher and schoolmatgs. 

5. If your teacher tells you to do anything, do it 
promptly and cheerfully. 

6. Never tattle. 

7. Carefully clean the mud and snow from your 
boots before entering the school-room. 

8 Be punctual and industrious. 

9. Never come to school with your hair or dress 
in disorder, or with soiled boots, or dirty hands. 

10. Always be as quiet and polite in the school 
room, as you would be in the parlor at home. 


—————- + @ «—___—_ 


DIARY OF EVENTS. 





Nov. 2.—The radicals in Norway have won a 
complete victory, and intend to change the form of 
government. (What form has the Norweigen gov 
ernment ?).—One hundred sailors were drowned in 
the recent typhoon at Manilla. 

Nov. 3.—Insurance premiums in Russia have 
risen forty per cent on account of the increase in 
the number of fires.—The Spanish-American Claims 
commission has taken a recess until November 15. 
(What is this ?) --Colorado coal miners, and spinners 
at Pocasset Mills, Fall River, have struck for high 
er wages.—The Chamber of Commerce resolv.d 
that the merchants should take part in the centen- 
nial celebration of the evacuation of New York by 
the British troops. (When was this ‘). 





Nov. 4.— Excesses against the Jews in Petersburg 
have begun again. 
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notes methods and results, informs delinquent teach- 
ers that they must improve or cease teaching, ani pro- 
to have all his teachers at the institute. The at- 
tendance in Ontario eclipsed the record for years past. 
Commissioner Preston had but one licensed teacher un- 
engaged last term, and Commissioner Stevens reports a 
similar state of things in his district. Both gentlemen 
propose to “hold the fort” right there. The Ulster 
County Institute was held in Kingston. The Commis- 
sioners were prompt and efficient ; the attendance was 
large ; the three daily papers gave full, accurate, and 
intelligible reports of the proceedings ; and the Kingston 
city teachers were on hand, because they wanted to be. 
(It is true that the Board of Education had so ordered, 
put with the live, progressive teachers of that city the 
order was a mere form.) On Friday evening they gave 
areception at the Academy where there was ‘‘a feast of 
reason”—to say nothing of an abundant supply of more 
material creature comforts—‘‘and a flow of soul.” In 
Wayne County the attendance at the Institute was very 
large and the intelligent interest in educational matters 
was more marked than ever. The two young commis- 
sioners of that county mean business, and their efforts 
are heartily supported by the large corps of intelligent 
teachers under their supervision. The Commissioners 
of Greene County have a right to be proud. Nearly 
two hundred teachers, practically the entire teaching 
force of the county, climbed the mountains to East 
Durham to attend the institute. The instructors were 
as follows :—In Schuyler, Profs. Lantry and Larkins; 
in Ontario, Profs. Lantry and Pooler; in Ulster, Profs. 
Lantry and Northam ; in Wayne, Profs. Lantry and 
Buckham ; in Greene, Profs. Lantry and Northam. 


‘” CONNECTICUT.—ADDRESSES AT THE STATE TEACHERS’ 


AssociaTIon.—Prof. W.T. Harris gave an address on 
the subject, ‘‘ Do the Public Schools educate Children 
beyond the Position which they must occupy in Life ?” 
“If we look upon education as fitting a child for the 
position in which he was born, we turn in the face of 
divine teaching. Such an education would be calculated 
for India under the caste system. We live in an age of 
division of labor. Ifa man follows all trades he will 
never be good at any one of them. The vocation of life 
must therefore be a special one. The individual must 
follow his vocation perseveringly, patiently and faith- 
fully. He must not jump over the fence. We have be- 
come more and more specialized. The invention of 
machinery enables man to conquer time and space. With 
the aid of the steam-engine, the power-loom and other 
inventions eight millions of people can do now as much 
as 860 millions formerly. This has led to pauper wages, 
so that Great Britain at one time provided for one mil- 
lion to two million paupers. This is a study for the 
teacher; the business man has not time to solxe such 
problems. This question of ‘the readjustment of voca- 
tion,rendered necessary by machinery’ is the first thought 
to-night. It is clear that this question of machinery 
which is coming down upon us, if laoked at from an 
uneducated paint of view, is a terrible one. We cannot 
accept the Chinese view of this matter; we rather wel- 
come this age of machinery. This age of machinery is 
to us a blessing ; it isto emancipate the race. In nature 
there is evolution ; in spiritual things there is participa- 
tion. We must welcome education, such an education 
as gives man directive power. There is the epoch in 
which the machine is of a very simple kind. Machines 
have grown more and more complex, so that they have 
drawn more and more upon the intellect to direct. 
Here in the United States what a problem we have! 
where half of our territory is unsettled. See the building 
of Chicago, St. Louis, Denver and other cities; they have 
grown up in the memory of one man. London has re- 
quired one hundred generations in which to grow. Our 
civilization is not one of the old ruts. We have all the 
problems that the old world has, and added to it we 
have a new civilization. Take all the schools in the 
country and only two persons in each hundred enter the 
high schools. There are in this country five or six mil- 
lion illiterates over the age of ten. In the State of Mas- 
sachusetts there are 97,000 persons over ten years of age 
who cannot write, including thirty thousand in the city 
of Boston. Of course a great proportion of these illite- 
rates in the country at large are blacks ; some four mil- 
lions out of the six millions. This was when the popu- 
lation of the country was twenty-eight millions. The 
most important problem of the time is, ‘‘ How can man 
combine with his fellow man?’ We see great injury 
wrought upon society every day because we have not a 
sufficient number of educated persons to direct the pow- 
ers. .Think of the discoveries of electricity so that one 
person can talk with another around the world. Hav- 
ipg considered the nature of vocation, let us consider 


what education ought to beas a general whole. In this 
country of self-government man is to make the law as 
well as to obey it ; therefore education must not be di- 
rected towards only a business vocation. Man as he is 
made in the image of God has intellect and the possibil- 
ities of science. We all confess that our age necessitates 
a study of science. The man must make his will wholly 
in the hkeness of religion ; then he comes to understand 
that nature comes from the same hand. Such an edu- 
cation is an education for the eternities.” 

Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth delivered an address on ‘‘The 
Art of Thinking : *‘ The object of education, according 
to Herbert Spencer, is the art of living well. As tribu- 
tary to this end, education should tend to the art of 
thinking well. One must have joy in teaching; one 
must have joy in thinking. Joy is not always to be 
bought with a price. Pure and celestial joys come tous 
like birds in the trees. Joy in thinking is no exception 
to this rule ; it can never come through selfishness. Joy 
in the teacher’s work may come by cultivation. Our 
feelings, pleasurable or otherwise, often lie beyond the 
control of our wills. Through our habits of thought, 
the color of our moods will be largely determined. One 
of the first things to be taught in teaching is the capa- 
city to take hold of matters by the right handle. The 
student at school has not learned the art of thinking 
well who does not learn tolove his books. The teacher's 
joy in teaching well is contagious in the school. The 
love of books may be destroyed by an ill-advised selec- 
tion of reading. If we want to cultivate a better style 
of thought I know of no better system than to study the 
thoughts of grown-yp men and women. Some persons 
seem to lack the raw material of thought. One cannot 
make bricks without straw. Education seems to give 
wings to thought. There is a lack of power to form or 
hold fast a system of abstract ideas. Personsmay know 
much of men but little of man. This lack of the mental 
grasp of ideas is the popular theme which gives the 
demagogue his opportunity. He never dreams of those 
grand principles of righteousness which move fixedly 
along in the grooves of thought. The teacher should 
remember as he teaches a little curly-headed lad that 
the child may make a congressman ; so he should teach 
him how many cents make an honest dollar. We should 
seek to see just so far as we can and no farther. There 
are some men who want to see on the mountain top; 
now that is not sound thinking. The opinions of many 
people are like watered stocks. One of the greatest 
mistakes in modern thinking is this haste in drawing 
conclusions. There is a great lack of ability in putting 
things together. The great need of the educator and the 
chief respousibility is finding truth and never to be afraid 
of finding facts. Another great essential of our times is 
the art of moral divination—the art of seeing things in 
their real and eternal relation. There is nothing so 
narrowing as mere logic. New England needs the fac- 
ulty of seeing into the truth. The pupils should be given 
something for their better natures. We should not 
starve their souls as is sometimes done in common-school 
education. I want to impress upon the teachers the 
supreme importance of this method of thinking. Thought 
is the great art ; thought can speed faster than the bird 
flies. So let us remember, with all our drudgery, of the 
rich rewards to be expected by the cultivation of this 
great art and the splendid treasures of memory we shall 
carry with us. The hand of the artisan may lose its 
cunning, but the discipline of thought is personal prop- 
erty, upon which the grave shall have no mortgage.” 


Boston.—In 1881 the principals of the Dwight and 
Sherwin schools were authorized to permit some of their 
pupils to receive instruction in the use of tools and to 
report thereon. Principal Page has just made his report. 
The experiment was confined to one school. He says : 
‘“* There was no absence, no tardiness. On one occasion 
a count was made, and seventeen out of eighteen pupils 
were found at work at one o’clock, when two was the 
hour for beginning. It was thought, also, that taking a 
part of a class away from its regular school-work would 
result in more or less detriment to its progress in the 
prescribed studies. Here and there a complaint was 
made by the teacher, of some boy that he was not doing 
his work well in his own room ; but the pupil, in every 
case, was so anxious to remain in the ‘carpenter's class” 
that a word or two of warning was sufficient to bring 
his performance up to standard again. I have a convic- 
tion that this instruction is surely in the line of the 
teaching that isto be. I would be glad, therefore, to 
see the experiment still further tried, and all the ex- 
perience which has been gained, and all the plans which 
have been essayed, fully formulated, availed of and 
worked out into practical details, so that, by and by, at 





the proper time, the best kindergarten work, the best 





object teaching and the best methods of manual instruc- 
tion shall be known ;: and, furthermore, shall be ‘organ- 
ically combined with the whole scheme of education, 
and be made to support and coalesce with all the other 
studies of thechild.’ It iseasy to see that this hand-in- 
struction may be made the means of teaching whole 
chapters of arithmetic more thoroughly. I beve seen it 
made the means of teaching geography and natural his- 
tory effectively in our own school.” 

Topics of the Industrial Class: Lesson I.—Striking 
square blows: nailing, first process: nail and setting 
nailing ; nailing on line; nailing flush ; blind nailing. 
Lesson II.—Toe-nailing ; straightening small piece of 
pine; planing surface of small piece of pine ; planing 
surface of large piece of pine. Lesson TII.—Joint and 
square the edge of the board ; remove the jointer’s iron, 
and readjust it; learn to use the gauge; also the splitting 
saw; also the rule and pencil in drawing paralle! lines. 
Lesson ITV.—Learn to use the chalk and line ; try-square 
with pencil and knife. Lesson V.—Learn to use the 
cutting-off saw ; remove the jointer’s iron ; sharpen the 
plane-iron.on the oil-stone. Lesson VI.—Learn to use 
the cutting-off saw with bench hooks : to use the block 
plane ; to cut a chamfer with a chisel. Lesson VII.— 
To cut a chamfer with a plane ; to use the bit and _bit- 
brace. Lesson VIII.—To plane a piece to an even thick- 
ness and width ; to make several pieces of the same 
length and width; to make one piece of a certain length 
and width. Lesson IX.—To nail together several pieces; 
work out the same ; making a box with three apart- 
ments ; to plane a piece of an even thickness, one end to 
be wider than the other ; to make a tenon. Lesson X.— 
Paring with chisel; cutting chamfer with chisel and 
plane ; to make a piece having eight sides or corners. 
Lesson XI.—Marking and boring ; to reduce each end of 
the eight cornered square pieces to fit as hole; to make 
a mortise. Lesson XII.—To cut a square block to a 
described shape ; to chamfer the same ; to sand-paper 
the several pieces. Lesson XITI.—Sand-papering ; fit 
ting together the different pieces to make good joints ; 
to put together the different pieces with gehie, 
XIV.—To make a box for the oil stone—to Ix of 
two pieces of wood ; to halve together two piec Les- 
son XV.—To make an open mortise and tenon ; gluing. 
Lesson XVI.—Make a double open mortis® and tenon ; 
sand-papering ; to plane and square. Lesson XVJJ,— 
Planing and squaring ; marking ; making tenon. (Re- 
view.) Mortise to be made. (Review.) To fasten mor- 
tise and tenon with draw-bore. Thirty-five lessons of 
two hours each to two classes of eighteen boys, each wo 
hours’ lesson per week, cost $711.95. 

La FAYETTE COLLEGE.—At this College a freshman 
was subjected to the brutal sport of “hazing,” and the 
young sophomores who committed the offense wer 
promptly dismissed. 


Lesson 
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FOREIGN 

ENGLAND.—In 1881, the public schools cost $17,956,330, 

INDIAN SCHOOLS.—Secretary Teller and Inspector Hay 
worth have apportioned $767,000 for the support of In. 
dian schools. chiefly im Arkansas and Nebraska for the 
present fiscal year. 

TURKEY.—General Wallace, while attending a 
monial at the palace, told the Sultan that he 
of leaving his post for a two months 
Austria, whereupon Abdul Hamid besought him 
defer his departure, and the Minister yielded to the 
peal ; he is a great favorite. 
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Cuina.—A Hong Kong dispatch states that the Chi- 
nese government is about to ask that some of the best 
students of those recently from this country be permit- 
ted to return and enter our military and naval schools. 
It is to be hoped that the government will seize upon 
its opportunity to redeeia its character with the Chinese. 

GERMANY.—In Saxony, the minister of education re- 
cognizes the classical studies as unpractical, and desires 
to replace them by something more obviously useful. 
He urges the correction of errors in poor teaching, over- 
burdening the pupils and over-specializing the instruc- 
tion, and also strongly recommends the establishment of 
technical schools. 


SWEDEN.—The inauguration of the University of Lund 


was celebrated on Sept. 28th with great pomp. After 
the consecration by the Bishop of the diocese, King 
Oscar delivered a highly poetical and powerful address. 
In the historical festive procession W hich followed, 480 


students took part, balf of them being on horseback. 
The pageant, much of which represented the period of 
Gustavus Adolphus, was a great and was wit- 
nessed by thousands of spectators. 
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Sin lessens in human estimation en!y as guilt ip. 
creases, —SCHILLER, 
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LETTERS. 





Mr EpiTor:—An article on ‘‘Does the Word- 
Method Fail?” by C. N. Marvin, aroused a great 
deal of thought. It is very true that many par- 
ents object to the word-method; but it is because 
they know nothing about it. If they would read 
more, and think more about education, the mur- 
murings would soon cease; against the method, if 
not against the teacher. If the word-method is 
understood and taught properly, the average child 
will learn to read while one of the brightest is 
learning the alphabet. I know this to be true. 
Take any object word for foundation—cow, for in- 
stance. Draw one on the board, show different 
pictures of it, talk and lead them to talk, until 
their imaginations are aroused ; then make for them 
the script cow, with different colored chalk, and 
draw out from them that the one,in red chalk is a 
red cow, and that from the size of the letters, some 
are little and some big, etc. Keep onin this way 
making the road bright with pictures and alive 
with interest, adding one stone to another on the 
foundation, and in six weeks, the words learned, 
and the power of the children to recall them, and 
weave them into sentences, will be astonishing. Of 
course the repetitions of the words must be con- 
stant, but the ways are so varied, that the children 
(and the teacher, too, almost) forget that they are 
doing something which is hard and wearisome, but 
feel instead that there is a royal road to reading 
anyway, and that their feet have found it. M. 





I have a school of bright and loving girls and boys 
under my care, and each pupil has his or her name 
written with red crayon for honor; for tardiness I 
use blue, and when absent from school, or for mis- 
conduct, as dishonor I use green. You will under- 
stand this is not for punishment, but as a stimulus 
to promptness, good behavior, etc. Since its adop- 
tion not one pupil has been tardy, and but the few- 
est number absent. I use other means to encour- 
age promptness and excite an interest, one of which 
is to bring a leaf of a tree or shrub, and spend some 
time before nine o’clock in talking about the vari- 
ous kinds of leaves, their names, etc. Whenever a 
new leaf is found we guess the name, or each schol- 
ar makes a guess and then they try and find out. 
Sometimes we have singing, sometimes relating a 
pleasant stcry. We have also our school-room 
walls hung with pictures, and have verses printed 
with colored crayons on the walls, surrounded with 
a scroll or such-like enclosure, made by using 
lamp-black. These, though simple in themselves, 


yet accomplish wonders in the way of brightening | 


the pupils, and add much to the appearance of the 
school-room. oe. a. 


™ 1871, Boston, was agitated over ‘‘cramming” 
ja Latin schools, Mr. 8S. B. Allen had ason in the 
school and believed a reform was necessary and so 
addressed a circular to the parents of the 250 boys. 
This circular asked that no attendance or studies 
be asked of the boys on Saturday; 203 parents 
signed it. He then sent a circular to physicians 
and 153 signed it. The physicians had a good deal 
to say—they spoke out decidedly. Dr. Clement A. 
Walker said ‘‘overtaxing of the brain often laid the 
foundation for paralysis, softening of the brain and 
kindred diseases; lessons that require more than 
two hours of study out of school are too long.” Dr. 
D. V. Faltz said ‘‘I1 have had two sons complete the 
course and both had ruined constitutions as the con- 
sequence.” Dr. George W. Gray said ‘I wish that 
in all our schools the pupil might be made to re- 
member less and think and reflect more.” Dr. J. 
B. Treadwell said ‘‘hundreds of pupils of our public 
schools are ruined in health every year.” 

There was a change made in the studies at that 
time but there needs to be another reform. 

PLYMOUTH. 





Will you name some good work that treats fully 
of the Monitorial System? I am acquainted with 
Barnard’s Monitorial Schools, and all his other 
works, _ BROTHER D 

(We know of no better work than Barnard’s. 





quainted with all of Barnard’s works?” Hold up 
your hands Messrs. Superintendents. When we 
say that Mr. Barnard has become financially ban:- 
rupt through his educational work, it is plain 
enough that the ‘friends of education” don’t buy 
his works very much. Friends of education in- 
deed !—Ep.) 


I understood Col. Parker’s lectures at Martha’s 
Vineyard were to be in the JourNnaL. How can I 
get a good idea of the Quincy System ? R. 

(The lectures are waiting for revision at Col. 
Parker’s hands. The best idea of the “Quincy 
System” can be got from the JouRNAL. It was 
the first to publish articles; its correspondent went 
there and spent spent several weeks. E. L. Kellogg 
& Co. intend soon to publish a volume on the 
‘*Quincy System.”—Eb.) 








Please to tell me through the columns of the 
JOURNAL, the best method of hearing and marking 
arecitation in reading in an ungraded school. I 
do not know how to mark small pupils and do 
so justly. A. A. M. 

(‘‘Marking a pupil” must be done with reference to 
keeping a record, and should embrace three partic- 
ulars. It is an estimate of the pupil’s study, of his 
comprehension, and of his expression. The best 
way is indicated in the last JourNaL under head of 
marking pupils. Very young pupils cannot be 
marked properly.—ED.) 


I had the question 'asked me: ‘What is the 
‘‘cloture,” which term appears in connection with 
the British parliamentary proceedings: Will you 
explain ? N. B. 

(The ‘‘cloture” is a parliamentary rule designed 
to operate in the House of Commons as the order- 
ing of the previous question does in the United 
States House of Representatives, to close debate.) 





Please tell me what is an ‘“‘ohm;” is it a word 
used by Edison ? T. M. 

(It is so named from its discoverer, George 8. 
Ohm, of Bavaria. It is the standard measure, or 
unit, of electrical resistance, and is almost precisely 
equal to the resistance of a cylindrical wire of pure 
copper one-twentieth of an inch in diameter and 
250 feet long. Electricity is considered as a fluid 
flowing along.) 


Please continue publishing the teachers’ letters. 
They often tell what I want, and always seem to 
offer so much sympathy. I would like to hear more 
from district teachers. C. of Kan. 
/own of the features of this city is “ Macy's 
Situated at the corner of Sixth avenue and Four- 
teenth street, it is the center of an immense traffic. 
It isa world in itself. For the accommodation of 
customers a cheerful restaurant is open; and all 
kinds of goods except groccries can be obtained un- 
der one roof. Visiting ‘‘ Macy’s” one Saturday 
lately, we found teachers present from New York 
not only, but from Brooklyn, College Point, Jersey 
City, Newark, Orange, Summit, Montclair, Eliza- 
beth, Hoboken, Yonkers, Mount Vernon, and other 
suburban towns. It seemed as if a convention of 
teachers had been just let out. Subscribers to the 
ScHOoL JOURNAL were buying at the counters or 
solacing themselves with a cup of coffee. The edu- 
cational public form no inconsiderable part of the 
dealers at Macy’s. New York and its suburbs con- 
tain 10,000 teachers and 500,000 pupils. The school 
patronage of this wonderful bazar is really mm- 
mense—for bargains can be had a Macy’s. 








NEw THINGS IN PHOTOGRAPHY.—4A new camera 
has been used successfully in taking landscape pho- 
tographs from a car window, with the train going 
at the rate of forty miles an hour. 


At Beyrout, Syria, there was recently found a 
bronze p bree of a female figure crowned with a 
crescent. One hand holds an oar inscribed in Phoe- 
nician characters *‘ To the Sidonians.” The figure 
is thought to represent the goddess Astarte, of the 
time of the Selencide. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Gives strength where there aw. been exhaustion, and 








But how many of our readers can say, ‘‘ I am ac- 


: vigor in place of impaired vitali 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 








SHORT SIGHTEDNESS. 





* Dr. Javal recognizes as a fact the unprecedented 
growth of short-sightedness among school children 
and others, but distrusts the explanations of it com. 
monly given; for while he does not approve the 
forms of school furniture in general use, or the ar. 
rangements of school buildings in respect to light. 
ing, and does not ignore the influence of heredity, 
he thinks these afford an inadequate explanation 
of the increase in visual infirmity which is unques. 
tionably going on. 

Researches extending over a number of years 
have led him to seek in writing and typography 
(chiefly, of course, in typography) the real explana. 
tion of the growth of myopia, and he has accord. 
ingly undertaken an examination of the different 
kinds of type in general use, and considered their 
availability from a hygienic standpoint. 

He claims that the letters which project above 
and below the line may advantageously be shorten. 
ed, that the spaces between the letters and between 
the§ different parts of letters like m and n may well 
be widened, and that the various discriminations 
between letters that are characteristic of old types, 
and that have been weakened in later times, may 
properly be restored. Separating the lines by leads, 
he thinks a question of looks only. Increasing the 
space between the letters, however, is of the great- 
est importance. 

His principal suggestion in the interest of legibi- 
lity in writing, is that children should be taught to 
‘preserve theindividuality of each letter,” that is, 
the interval between the letters should be made 
greater than the width of the letters themselves. 
He also advises that the dots for the i’s, the crosses 
for the t’s, and accents should be added after the 
entire matter is written, and makes decided objec- 
tion to the obliqueness of common writing,’ because 
the oblique position of the lines involves an inclina- 
tion of the head and an injurious position of the 
body. 

In regard to the percentage of children which are 
short-sighted we may add that tests have been made 
in Rockford, Il. The results showed that among 
all the boys the percentage of myopia was 3.8; boys 
of foreign parentage, 3; girls, 6.6; boys of Ameri- 
can parentage, 5.4; girls 9.6. 

In regard to color blindness the school children 
of Boston have been tested. The result shows that 
of 14,469 male scholars, 608 were color blind : of 
13,458 female scholars, only 9. The striking differ- 
ence in this result is attributed to the fact that 
women are trained from childhood to judge about 
color, as they are always dressed in a variety of 
colored material, which is not the case with men 
and boys. The result is that this capacity and in- 
capacity is propagated in the males and females ac- 
cording to the laws of heredity. 





A Goop Move.—Under the general laws of the 
States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, the New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad Company is authorised to charge from 
three to three and one half cents per mile for carry- 
ing passengers. In deference, however, to a grow- 
ing desire on the part of its local patrons for a 
lower rate of fare for those who have occasion to 
travel frequently for purposes of business, visiting 
or pleasure, the Erie Company has placed on sale 
at its principal stations, from Nov. 1, 1882, ‘*1000- 
mile tickets,” at a rate of two cents per mile—a 
very liberal reduction in favor of the public from 
its legal rates. Ordinarily these tickets are only 
available for use by the individual to whom issued 
and whose name appears on the face of the ticket: 
but in the case of the head of a family purchasing 
a mileage book, the book may also be used by mem- 
bers of the family, so that if the wife and daugh- 
ters want to “go shopping or visiting,” they can 
use the book as a family pass, the conductors de- 
taching coupons corresponding with the number of 
persons traveling together and the distance traveled. 
In similar manner, if a mileage book is purchased 





by a busines house or firm, it may be used by 
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any member or representative thereof traveling at 
its expense, but not by more than one at a time. 
They may be used by lawyers going to and from 
county seats and courte, by physicians, the clergy, 
by contractors, by all for summer pleasure, and in 
many ways they will enter into the economics, 
pleasures and business of our people. The Erie 
company has also allowed a very liberal time with 

in which purchasers of the mileage books may use 
them up—a whole year from the date of purchase ! 
The 1000-mile ticket of the Erie would appear to be 
the embodiment of ‘“‘cheap transportation” of 
passengers, and it would not be surprising if the 
public manifested its appreciation of the Erie Com- 
pany’s liberality in a prompt and tangible way. 
The members of every household and business es- 
tablishment from end to end of the road will now 
be able to travel more and for less money than ever 
heretofore. 





CHANGING THE MusicaL PitcH.—Great complaint 
has often been made, and especially by singers, 
that the high musical pitch is retained in America 
after the So of the reformed diapason by so 
many of the leading musical organizations of Eu- 
rope. Effort to correct it has, however, always 
failed for want of a recognized authority to lead 
the way. But that has at last been done. The New 
York Philharmonic Society has formally agreed to 
adopt the new pitch; and as this body of musicians 
is admitted as the first of American orchestras 
their standard will soon become universal. The 
commission appointed by the French government in 
1858 adopted as the ‘‘ normal diapason,” a scale in 
which C of the treble is fixed at 522 vibrations per 
second, which is almost identical with the German 
pitch, and corresponds very nearly with the classic- 
al pitch which was in use in the tume of Beethoven 
and Mozart and with the ** philosophical pitch” as- 
sumed in many theoretical works upon mathe- 
matical principles. This change is a semi-tone 
luwer than that in use, and is that which has been 
adopted by the Philharmonic Society. 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 








FAMOUS BATTLES.—NO. III. 





ORLEANS, 
By LEOLINE WATERMAN. 

After the battle of Agincourt the English steadily | 
gained ground in France. At the death of Henry V., 
his son Henry VI., was crowned King of France as well 
as of England. He was not yet a year old, however, 
and his Uncle the Duke of Bedford was appointed re- 
gent. 

The rightful King of France was Charles VII., but he 
was unable to recover his kingdom. All the northern} 
part of France was in the power of the invaders. The | 
soldiers robbed the people and burned villages., Fam- 
ine, desolation, and distress were everywhere. To con- 
firm their success the English only needed to take the 





city of Orleans. The Earl of Salisbury went with an 
army to besiege it in October, 1428. 

Soon the northern side of the city was in his hands, 
but on the south the river Loire was crossed by a bridge, 
upon which were two towers, called the Tourelles. As 
long as the inhabitants of Orleans held possession of this 
bridge they could obtain provisions and help, but in less 
than a month the English won the Tourelles, and there 
seemed no hope for Orleans or for France. 


At this time there lived in Lorraine a peasant girl, |memory of words, and do not know a thing. 


lat the stake for a witch, 
| soldier muttered, as the crowd broke up, ‘* We have 
| burned a saint.”—Scholar’s Companion. 





French advanced bravely, but just as they gained the 
rampart, the Maid was wounded in the shoulder by an 
arrow. She was taken to the rear and drew the arrow 
from the wound with her own hands. Then, returning 
to the attack, she found that the troops were about to 
retreat. Joan quickly saw that the English were ex- 
hausted, and told her soldiers to eat and drink, and then 
renew the attack. This was done, and the Tourelles 
were taken. The next morning the English burned their 
camp and sullenly retired. 

Joan now urged the King to go to Rheims and be 
crowned. When this was accomplished she felt that her 
mission was ended, and asked permission to return to 
her home. Charles was not willing to lose her, how- 
ever, and she finally consented to remain with the 
army. 

She was at last taken prisoner, and delivered into the 
hands of the English, who pretended to try her at Rou- 
en; and on the 30th of May, 1431, she was burned alive 
‘* We are lost.” an English 





‘*We are students of words! we are shut up it 
colleges and recitation-rooms for ten or fifteen 
years, and come out at last with a bag of wind, a 
We 


called Joan of Arc. Young Joan believed that God had | cannot use our hands, or our legs, or our eyes, or 


appointed her to deliver her country. She went to the 


ourarms. ‘Ina hundred high-schools and colleges 


King, and begged him to give her an escort of soldiers, |this warfare against common sense still goes on. 


and allow her to goto Orleans. After a long delay Charles 

granted her request. She was dressed in a suit of 
armour and carried a sword and banner. Her appear- 
ance was greeted with the greatest joy by the poor Or- 
leanese. 

The English were terrified by her appearance, though 
she was only a fair young girl. They declared that she 
was inspired by Satan. The French thought her a saint. 
Inspired with new courage, they recovered fort after fort 
from the enemy, till only the Tourelles remained. Joan 
headed the attack against this important point. The 


|. . . Is it not absurd that the whole liberal 
| talent of this country should be directed in its best 
years on studies that lead to nothing ?”—EMERSON. 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENT. 

‘‘T am feeling quite well. No cough : appetite good ; 
regular in my habits ; and I am very much encouraged. 
;* * * J] do not feel that difficulty in breathing ; nor 
ido I feel so nervous.” Our Treatise on Compound Oxy- 
| gen, its nature, action and results, with reports of cases 
jand full information, sent free. Drs. STarKEY & Pa- 
| LEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











An Austin boy came home from school 
very much excited and told his father that 


THE 


he believed all human beings were de- 
«ended from apes, which made the old 
man so mad that he rephed angrily, ‘‘ That 
may be the case with you, but it ain’t 
with me; I can tell you that, now.” 





A brave and faithful guardian ofour 
homes and property rescued from 
imminent peril. 

Avery popular and well-known member of our 
police force, who has performed duty twelve 
years at the Union R, R. Depot on Exchange 
Place in Providence, R. L., gives bis unsolicited 
testimony. Hear him: 

‘Il have been dreadfully troubled with disease 
of the Kidney and Liver during the past six 
months; at times I was so severely afflicted that 
Iwas unable to stand on my feet, as my feet and 
lower parts of my legs were very badly swollen; 
my urinary organs were ina dreadful condition, 
ny blood was in a wretched state, and it had be- 
come so impoverished and circulated so poor” 
ly that my hands and feet would be cold and 
numb and so white as to appear lifeless. I could 
not rest nights, but was so distressed all over that 
I could not lie stili in bed, but would keep turn- 
ing and rolling from one side to the other all 
night, so that I would feel more tired and ex- 
hausted in the morning than when I went to bed. 
My condition became so serious that I was obliged 
tostop work, and for thirty days I was unable to 
beon duty. I consulted the best doctors, and 
tried the numerous medicines and so-called cures’ 
but rapidly grew worse, and wasin a sad condi- 
tion every way when a long-time valued friend 
of mine, prominent in this city in a large express 
com ~u me to try Hunt's Remedy, as he 
had cnewn ay ee cures effected by it. 
Upon his representation I obtained two bottles of 
the Remedy and commenced taking it as directed, 
and greatly to my surprise in less than twenty- 
four hours I commenced to feel relieved. I was 
in an awful condition when I be; to take the 
Remedy, and had no faith in it; therefore, when 

found almost immediate relief, even in one 
day's use of it, my heart was made glad, and I as- 
sure you I continued to take the Remedy and to 
improve constantly from day to day. took it 
with me on my trip to Maine, for I was bound to 
have it with me all the time, and the result is 
that I improved speedily all the time I was away ; 
and — since my nae, Hh home, — was 
several weeks ve mn on duty every 

‘ay Fy - te, and the oe of band, 
an e disap an terrible 

back ache whi used to Brier me more titan all 

the rest, troubles me nomore, and I sleep splendid- 
ly nights, and surely have very excellent fore- 
ible reason speaking in praise of Hunt's 

Remedy, for it has made a4 mew man of me. I 

don't know what I Should have done without 

. 1 v= 8 It is the best nee Oe F 
tT took, Ver, recommend it to 

who are afflicted with heidney or Liver disease, or 

tireases of the urinary organs. 


IsAaC w. PRBROTWER.” 


Whitti a 
ittier Birthday. 
enegitaiiineiinn 
To accomodate schools that wish to observe the 
birthday of Mr. Whittier on December 17, we will 
furnish free of cost for transportation copies of a 
Biographical Sketch of Mr. Whittier, with a 

view of his Amesbury home, at 144 cents each. 
Whittier Leaflets, pamphlet or sheets, 25 cents. 


Whittier Birthday Book. Portrait and 12 I1- 
lustrations. $1.00. 


Whittier Portrait, life-size. $1.00. 

Whittier’s Poems. Diamond Edition $1.00, 
Whittier’s Poems. Household Edition. $2.00. 
Modern Classics, No. 4; containing “Snow- 


- Bound,” “The Tent onthe Beach,” and fa- 
vorite poems, 75 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th Street, N. Y. 





The Lesson in the Closet.---1883, 


By CHARLES F. DEEMS. D.D. 
{2 A Book for all Sunday-Schools. _@? 
Price 20 cents 


Ic contains the revised version of the lesson for 
each Sunday of the first six months of 1883, with 


injected annotations, accom by a devout 
meditation on each . It is intended to be 
spiritually helpful to t ers and scholars. 


NEW TESTAMENT HELPS. 


Edited by Rev. W. F. CRAFTS. 
Price 20 cents. 


Best helps from the costly Teachers’ Bible of 
BAGSTER, SPOTTISWOODE and OxFoRD, with nu- 
merous other lists and tables by Dr. Abbott, George 
F. Pentecost and the editor, thus giving w 
could not be otherwise obtained for less than $30. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


OR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET AND oth AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. ; 

MODEKATE CHARGES 


lastic Gllings fer brektn dewn and sensitive 
teeth a epectatity. 











TEACHERS WANTED everywhere to intro- 
duce the JovRNAL and IyeTiTuTEe to the 





A at once for copive 
for 10 gen t =" Normal Instite ~ 
sect every coun tute. 
Addres: EU. KELLOGG & OO., Educational 

ublishers, 91 Park Place, New York. ’ 










New York 


AYE TER) 


ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. 

Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential newspaper of its kind published in the 
world. The a vantages of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 

This!arge and splendidly illustrated news- 
paperis published WE LY at $3.20 year, 
and is admitted to be the best paper devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin 
works, and other departments of industria 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. ‘ 

Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


Bind Your Journals. 





number of subscribers have written us 


A large 
for binders, 80 that the JOURNAL could be filed 


every week, and be handy to referto. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable b'nder, 
pound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very ar istic 
shade, with a plain but very handsome side st. mp 
in rola, Itlis the prettiest binder we have e\ er 
seen. The aratus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and 1s the 
same by over 300 of the most prominent 
papers of the country. The usual price of such a 

inder is $1.50, but in order to induce a large 
number to keep the JoURNAL 
bound, we wall send it post-paid to any subscriber 


iw! KK 
Ej L. KELLOGG & CO., 





21 Park Place, New Yerk. 











CHICKERING 


We continue to | 
actassolicitorsfor | 
patents, caveats, 
trade-marks, copyrights, etc..for | 
the United States, and to obtain pat- | 





were granted 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS ss:P° AiXNox 


in the Great World's Fair in London, 1851; at the 
Great Exposition in Paris, 1807; atthe Interna- 


| tional Exposition tm Chili, 1875; and at the grand 
| Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or cramine 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit 
our Warerooms. 

Send for Circular and Price Liat, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 166 Tremont st, Bosten. 


JUST PUBLISHED! _ 


“Reception Day.” 


(yo 


A New Book of Dialogues and 
Recitations for the Use 
of Schools 


160 PAGES, PAPER, 30cts. POST-PAID. 
$3,00 PER DOZEN, POST-PAID. 


— 


This is a new book and is filled with bright and 
original dialogues, deciamations, recitations and 
short selection s for the pesusesy classes to mem 
orize. A large part of this collection is original, 
and al) are particularly adapted for practical use 
in schools. Our experience with books of this 
sort has been. that but few pieces out of a book 
were really suitable for use in the school room, 
and our aim has been to make every selection in 
“Reception Day" valuable. For receptions, 
Friday afternoons, closing exercises, etc., this 
book will be found to be “ just the thing. We 
prophesy immense popularity for it 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


winds up cord itself. “A” 
, shows position of glasses 

reeled up. No breaking 
of glasses; very handy. 
Sold by Opticians. By mail 
25 cents. 


KerosaM & MCDOUGALL, 
Manufacturers 
4 Liberty Place, N. 
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William Douglass throws buta better light upon’ 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Text-BooK ON THE ELEMENTS OF Puysics, for 
High Schools and Academies. By Alfred P. Gage. 
Boston, Mass.: Ginn & Heath. 

This is a volume that will attract attention from 
teachers, because it proposes experiment as the 
basis of knowledge. The grand fault im all our 
teaching is making words the source, means, and 
test of knowledge. A reaction has taken place, 
but it has touched in but few places. So deeply 
has the book-method struck in its fangs that very 
few school-rooms pursue the only method by which 
nature can be studied. In this book the following 
plan is adopted: The pupil is expected to accept as 
fact only that which he has seen or learned by 
personal investigation. He himself performs the 
larger portion of the experiments with simple and 
inexpensive apparatus, such as, in a majority of 
cases, is in his power to construct with the aid of 
directions given in the book. The experiments 
given are rather of the nature of questions than 
of illustrations, and precede the statements of 
principles and laws. Definition and laws are not 
given until the pupil has acquired a knowledge of 
his subject sufficient to enable him to construc: 
them for himself. The aim of the book is to lead 
the pupil to observe and to think. 





A PopuLar History OF THE UNITED STaTES FROM 
THE ABORIGINAL TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. By 
John Clark Redpath. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. 

In this book the author has taken pains to give 
all the essential details to a complete history, and 
has done so in such plain, straightforward language 
that a great deal is told in a short space. The his- 
tory is divided into periods, each being treated es- 
pecially ; not in tiresome detail, but tersely, with 
real pith and point. Part First is ‘‘ Aboriginal 
America,” and tells of the red men, their origin, 
distribution and character, according to the best 
authorities. Chapter I, ‘‘ Voyage and Discovery,” 
gives interesting accounts of the early visitors to 
our land, including an illustrated sketch of the 
Norse sea-kings of the Eleventh century. The set- 
tlements of the various states in their order is 
taken up further on; followed by the wars and 
presidential administrations up to the time of the 
resignations of Secretary Windom and Attorney- 
General Mac Veagh, under President Arthur. 
Chapter 71 is a general conclusion, embracing ideas 
of worth drawn from a review of our country’s 
history; it is an excellent little essay for ycung or 
old. ‘The book is nicely bound in leather and. has 
the other accessories of excellent print, paper, 
maps and illustrations, which make it very desir- 
able for study or reference. 


Tue ExLocutionist’s ANNUAL No. 10, edited by 
Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, Philadelphia; National 
School of Elocution and Oratory. Price. 35 cents. 

This new number of the ANNUAL abounds in new 
and popular readings, recitations, declamations, 
dialogues, tableaux, and so forth. The selections 
are, many of them, exceedingly funny; some are 
pathetic. They are all suitable in length to parlor 
exercises and school readings. From the high 
standard of the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory Mrs. Shoemaker’s selections are such as 
one would expect from its vice president. They 
bear the evidence of being selected by one who un- 
derstands what is practically useful in this line, and 
what is not. Our only adverse criticism is upon 
the proof reading, which does not seem to have 
been thoroughly done. This, however, does not 
materially effect the book. 

ANNE: a novel. By Constance Fenimore Woolsen. 
Illustrated by ©. S. Reinhart. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 

First published as a serial in Harper's Monthly 
this story attracted much attention, and, in book 
form, it has since gone throughseveral editions. It 
is ably written; the first part especiaily, both in 
plot and delineation; the tone is elevating and the 
descriptions good. Even the inefficiency of 





the character of his daughter, Anne, and Miss Lois 
and the old doctor. Anne’s attractiveness of char- 
acter is well sustained throughout; in her school- 
life in the city, and the summer vacation at Caryl’s; 
nor is the incident of her falling in love with Ward 
Heathcote incongruous. But, when bis relations to 
Helen are known to her and his own view of the 
case is given our admiration begins to flag. Still, 
she herself, isso noble. it is with much interest that 
we follow her to the hospitals of the South after the 
breaking of young, Pronando’s engagement, and 
find her again with Heathcote. There he tells her 
of Helen’s marriage, and we can but rejoice in 
their mutual happiness. But the next day, when 
we realize with Anne that it was a lie, our feelings 
revolt. What sort of a love isit that lacks respect? 
She, good, pure and true, loves him who has lied to 
her, and previously played false to a woman he 
knew loved him, and whom he had made his wife? 
A tig for the peculiar circumstances! If he had been 
the man he appeared to be, he would never have 
stood in such undefined relations as he did, not to 
Anne and Helen alone but to Rachel Bannert, also. 
But Anne is good, alone she leads a quiet, brave 
life near New York, and finally Dexter appears 
again. But it is no use. That this great, noble- 
hearted man should be given so secondary a place 
is rasping; but ‘‘love goeth when it listeth” and 
we are satisfied with the relations of friendship; 
but when the final chapters turn into a sensational 
murder story, and the plain, upright woman of 
New England puts on the role of private detective, 


'{ seems like another book. And, after the murder 


work is all settled and again our truly noble heroine 
is back in her old Island home. and Heathcote is 
there also, there is nothing to him but his love for 
Anne, and even that is so selfish that he can say 
nothing of Dexter, but ‘‘ what heavily gorgeous 
taste.” 

The book is certainly written with remarkable 
skill, but a terribly sad mistake was made in the 
plot. Character forming of youth is too delicate a 
matter for a writer to do as ‘‘Anne’s” author has 
done. In ordinary literature, a story with sucha 
tone, if recognized with the accompanying features 
of sensational writing, would be kept out of our 
homes, but ‘‘Harpers” as publishers are looked upon 
as sufficient guarantee, and the book opens with 
every sign of a noble work; but behold it develops 
its hero into a man weak enough to play false to 
three women at once, one of whom he loves and all 
of whom love him, while the noblest character in 
the whole plot clings to him through |it all. The 
love of life is too sacred for such handling, even in 
fiction, for ‘‘ books are men of higher nature, and 
the only men to speak aloud for future times to 
hear.” 


LirE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of animal 
life from the Amceba to the Insects. By Arabella 
B. Buckley. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

In this book the title of ‘ Life and her Children” 
has been adopted to express the family bond unit- 
ing all living things. The leading features are 
sketched in bold outline, while the minor details, 
which separate the subjects into groups are not 
treated in detail only so far as is necessary to make 
the facts clear. The plan of the book is to open up 
to youthful readers the great world of life in every- 
thing; to show that all we see has once been living; 
and then to tell us how it all did live. Without 
knowing it one is carried on and on through the 
mazes of origin and species in so thoroughly charm- 
ing a manner that one is a student in science before 
he knows it. The illustrations are many, and the 
volume is published uniform with the ** Fairy Land 


of Science,” making a pair of books of valye 
teachers and students, instructive in the sey 
room and interesting at home. The informatio, 
entirely to be relied upon. Miss Buckley has sp, 
years in study and observation upon scient; 
matters. 

THe Farry LAND OF SEIENCE. By Arabella 
Buckley. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Miss Buckley’s name is one familiar to us thro, 
her lectures to young people on science, not only 
delivered before children and their friends in }) 
land, but in the bound form as enjoyed by ; 
young students on this side of the water. 

The opening lecture or chapter in the Farry L, 
oF ScIENCE is entitled: ‘“‘How to enter it; how 
use; and how to enjoy it.” In a clear and pret 
style she initiates her readers into the charny 
circle of those who know how to understand 
appreciate the subtle beauties of nature. The bo 
is written as to be pleasant reading, as a pastime, 
well as being very instructive. 

It is only a person of much knowledge who ¢; 
adapt the subjects of light, heat, atmosphere, fos; 
remains, organic life and development, into su 
an attractive form for children as Miss Buckley }y 
done, giving them, meantime, real practical kno 
edge in useful shape.- The book is printed in cle: 
pleasant type on excellent paper; it is illustrate 
and handsomely bound in cloth. 

NOTES. 

A Strone CEMENT is made when equal quantitig 
of gutta percha and shellac are melted together ar 
well stirred. This is best done in an iron caps 
placed on a sand bath, and heated either over 
gas furnace or on the top of a stove. It is a coy 
bination possessing both hardness and toughne 
qualities that make it particularly desirable 
mending crockery. When this cement is 
the articles to be mended should be warmed 
about the melting point of the mixture, and th 
retained in proper position until cool, when the 
are ready for use. 

No mort welcome journal comes to our table tha 
the ScHooL JournaL of New York. As well mig 
the doctor do without his Medical Journal, 
clergyman give up his Religious paper, or whe 
sale merchant neglect to watch the market quot 
tions at the daily press, as for the live teacher 
do without a live Educational Journal. So sa 
the Alert, N. C. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publish a Long 
fellow Calendar and an Emerson Calendar. 11 
selections for each day of the year have be 
chosen with great skill from the writings of ¥ 
Longfellow and Emerson, and from a collection « 
pithy sentences of remarkable interest. and valu 
The artistic features of the Calendars are no le 
admirable. The Longfellow Calendar has an ¢ 
cellent portrait of the Poet, wreathed in laurel. 
one side of the medallion containing it is a view 1 
Mr. Longfellow’s Cambridge home, and on tb 
other the Eelfry uf Bruges. Below, on the righ’ 
is a figure of Lvangeline, standing on her fathe 
vine-clad porch; on the left, of Priscilla in tl 
snow carrying food to the poor. A rugged gia 
pine-tree, its branches bearing a scroll with th 
words ‘“‘The Emerson Calendar, 1883, in artist 
lettering, forms the chief decoration of the othé 
calendar. At one side of the design is a vignette 
Mr. Emerson’s home in Concord. The price ‘ 
each is $1.00. 


The best part of our knowledge is that whi 








teaches us where knowledge leaves off and where 
begins.— Holmes. 
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Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and —_ 


renner refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive b fatigue ; strengthens a 
PRB Spe renewed vigor in I’ diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. Itis the ma 
tbe we 
EVENT! the insufficien men children, prevents fretfulness, hotwee 
nalts It Fira tie scene a aenf aren, as it promotes a ms 
n x 
salo by Dr ete oF Dy mall, $1.00 train and Wheat Physicians have Prescribed 50000 





F, CROSBY CO, 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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aa STOCKS of DRY GOODS 

10 CO-OPERATIVE 

{ff DRESS ASSOCIATION 
(LIMtreD). 

as NEW YORK. 

= CLOAKS AND GARMENTS FROM 


PARIS AND BERLIN. 
{AILOR-CUT SUITS, MILITARY COATS 
AND JACKETS. 
“SEAL-SKIN DOLMANS AND FUR- 
LINED CIRCULARS. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS 
AND SUITS. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING IN GREAT VARIETY. 
FINEST OF MILLINERY, IMPORTED 
AND OF HOME MANUFACTURE. 
THE DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT IS 
UNDER A FRENCH SUPERINTEN- 
“DENT. FITTERS HAVE BEEN IM- 
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‘tM PORTED FROM EUROPE, AND 
1, a LADIES CAN NOW ORDER SUITS, 
vhoill COATS AND JACKETS CUT TO THE 
ju FIGURE BY A FIRST-CLASS TAILOR. 
lef METHE GENERAL DRY GOODS AND 
3 MEN'S FURNISHING DEPART- 
” MENTS ARE WELL STOCKED. 

Ti FANCY GOODS AND NOTIONS IN 
see GREAT VARIETY. 
f i MILLINERY, UPHOLSTERY, BOOTS, 
0. @™ SHOES AND STATIONERY ARE 
- SPECIAL FEATURES, CHARM- 
aa INGLY ARRANGED ON THE 
L. THIRD FLOOR. 
W @@ SWIFT AND SAFE ELEVATORS MAKE 
1 tt ALL FLOORS EQUALLY AC- 
ne CESSIBLE. 


ANY OF THESE GOODS MAY BE 
ORDERED BY PERSONS LIVING IN 
THE COUNTRY, AND SUCH ORDERS 
_WILL BE PROMPTLY FILLED BY 






































othq] MAIL OR EXPRESS IN A SATIS- 
tte@] =FPACTORY MANNER. THE NEW AU- 
*¢‘ TUMN AND WINTER CATALOGUE 
_ISIN PRESS AND WILL BE OUT IN 
hill +A FEW DAYS. 
ere t— tt 
- © CO-OPERATIVE 
DRESS ASSOCIATION 
7 ] 
Ye | (LIMITED) 
4-81 AND 88 WEST 28D ST. 
i 
ly s— 
. Mrs. Harriet Webb 
© B® The DISTINGUISHED READER and 
tanvod elgeution and dramatic ar Volos cul: 
tnd oa ‘bi pone oy He Tay 
public or parior. 





Publisber’s Department. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, of New York, 
have issued a valuable text-book in their 
Geographical Reader and Primer. It rep- 
resents the subject of geography in both 
an attractive and scientific form for very 
young students. It is made up of two 
parts, the first of which is a reader of the 
advanced third reader grade. It consists 
of a series of unique readings, which de- 
scribe a journey round the world. It 
serves as supplementary reader and as a 
basis for oral lessons in geography. The 
second part includes sixteen pages of fine- 
ly colored and printed maps, and it is a 
primer of lessons in geography, adapted 
so as to be quickly understood by begin- 
ners. The book is, as a whole, a skillful 
arrangement of lessons, exercises and re- 
views, being a First Book in Geography, 
and much more beside. 

Teachers, students and practical work- 
ers who have need of civil engineers’ and 
surveyors’ instrument, will do well to ex- 
amine the stock of W. & L. E. Gurley of 
Troy, N. Y. This firm deals in all kinds 
of drawing instruments, paper vellum, 
and supplies for both field and office use 
as well as manufacturing a large number 
of instruments themselves. They are of- 
fered at reasonable prices and may be re- 
lied upon as of good material and manu- 
facture. A illustrated price list 1s 





COLDEN’S © 
Liquid Beer Tonic. 





This preparation, consisting of the Extract of Beef 
{prepared by Baron Liebig’s process), the very best 
Brandy that can be obtained, soluble Citrate of Iron, 
Cinchona, and simple Bitter Tonics, is presented to the 
world for a trial of its claims. 


There are several pre- 


parations purporting to contain some of the above- 


use of impure and cheap ma 


named components, but the high cost of manufacture 
and the consequent reduction of profit, have caused the 
manufacturers to allow many such to deteriorate by the 


terials. 








sent on application. 


zlass, show cases, plates on stoves and ai! 


idly increasing demand for it: it is be- 
ing much used and valued in stores, ho- 
tels and families. A 
tion is that, while Lustro isa labor-saving 
means of brightening, it does not scratch, 
leaving a greater blemish than dullness 
in the marred articles so often made so by 
ordinary polishing soaps, 

The old-established house of Curt W. 
Meyer is now offering improved physical 
and chemical school apparatus at decided- 
ly low rates. Teachers would do well to 
send stamp for a catalogue of their stock, 
which includes the Holtz Improved Elec- 
trical Machines, the Student's Electrical 
Cabinet, Tyndall's Electrical Apparatus, 
sets of physical and chemical apparatus 
economically selected fu1 school use, sets 


art’s PHYSICAL Primer; chemical appa- 
ratus to accompany H. E. Roscoe’s CHEM- 
ISTRY PRIMER ; also sets of chemicals and 
specimens, and valuable works on chem- 
istry, elasticity, etc., at very moderate 
prices. 

Since 1826 the firm of Meneely & Co. of 
West Troy, N. Y., has been known for its 
bell foundry. Their stock and order sup- 
ply consists of an excellent quality of 
church, chapel, school, fire-alarm and all 
tbe other bells in use. They also turnish 
chimes and In making purchases 
itis always well to confer with old estab- 
lished, raiiable houses, who have a repu- 
tation to sustain through every piece of 
work that leaves their hands. 


The great essential to health is bodily 
comfort aud an important item to comfort 


the rooms we occupy, especially while at 
work. In no case is this better secured 
than in open fire-place stoves, which also 
appeal to one’s love of the beautiful. The 
Open Stove Ventilating Co. of 76 Beekman 
st., New York, make a specialty of this 
and have succeeded in bringing out a 
number of fire-place heaters, air warming 
grates and school room heaters, which 
combine the ventilation of an open tire 
place, with the power and economy of an 
air-warming furnace. 

The new number (ten) of the Elocution- 
ist’s Annual again reminds us of the ex- 
cellent institution which issues it. There 
is, perhaps, no better school of elocution 
and oratory m the United States than the 
National School of Philadelphia. The 
highest recommendation is given it from 
all who have had any connection with it. 
The last summer’s session in Canada was 
a most prosperous one ; the students learn 
rapidly and well under its system of teach- 
ing and management, and tne elocutionists 
it turns out are among the best. 

THE QUEENS OF SOCI 
are among the stanchest advocates of 
beautifying SOZODONT, which commun)- 
cates to the teeth the glistening white- 
ness of snow, arrests their decay, renders 
spongy and ulcerated gums healthy and 
breatn made offensive by defective teeth 
as sweet as honeysuckle. Ladies, ye were 





made to captivate ; make your conquests 
sure and swift, your empire over male 


such things is Lustro. There is a rap- | 


great recommenda-, 


ot instruments to illustrate Balfour Stew- | 


isthe proper heating and ventilation of | 


preparing in accordance with the principles of 
dietectics the waste which disense entails; and | 
those physicians are most successful in practice | 
who recognize the fact, that the true use of drugs 
is to restore to normal function the process of nu- 
trition, on which life and health depend; and it 
has been a desideratum to obtain a preparation 
which could be given with a certainty of benefit. 
We therefore present CoLpENn’s LiguIpD BEEF 
Tonic to the profession with a confidence in- 
spired by a knowledge of its universal applica- | 
tion in disease, and guarantee its purity and per- 
fect assimilability. j 
| We believe a trial will convince all—as it has al- 
| peady convinced many—that it is an invaluable | 
aid to the physician. 
Its benefit is particularily marked in lowered | 
states of the system, such as simple Ancemia, and | 





that resulting from malarial poison, in chiorosis, | 
spinalarritation, mental and nervous debility of | 


overworked business men, and especially in con- 
| yalescence from protracted diseases. Its simple | 
bitter princip'es act directlv on the seine gas- 
| tric nerves, suumuwatng the follicles tosecretion, ; 
| and giving to weakened individuals that first p. -- | 
| requisite to improvement—an appetite. Th | 
| Cinchona which it contains makes it indispensable | 
| in the treatment of the results of malarial dis- | 
ease, whilst its iron is a direct blood food, and its 
| alcohol acts in the double capacity of assisting | 
| the local effect of the simple bitters upon the gas- 
| tric mucous membranes, and also as a direct ner- 
| vous stimulant. 
It will thus appear that, unlike any preparation 
| ever before offered, it combines properties of the 


| utmost value in the treatment of such conditions | 


| ag have been spoken ofin this article. Itis truly 
| stimulant, tonic, nutrient, aud haematogenic, and 
| ig s0 palatable and digestible that the most sen- 
| sitive palate and stomach will not reject it. 


Among the best of all inventions for! Physicians of large experience are growing to( To conclude ; this is not a new preparation, but 
polishing silver avd plated ware, plate- | realize more and more fully the importance of | one whose merits have been long acknowledged. 


In a report cf the celebrated physician, Sir Er 
asmvus WILsoN. of London, he says: * Several 
cases of incipient consumption have come under 
my observation that have been cured by a timely 
use of LrguiG's Besr Tonic (COLDEN'’s).” 


We are in receiptct several hundred such com- 
mendations, but prefer, instead of introducing 
| them here, to merely append an oficial analysis 
of the preparation, made by an eminent London 
chemist : 
The following is acorrect analysis of CoLDEN's 


Lresic’s Liguip Beer Tonic, perfected 34 Jan- 


uary, 1868. l obtained the samples indiscrimin 
ately from the Company's Warehouse, Lower 
Thames Street, Londoa, E.C. I iind this prepara- 
tion contains : 


20 per cent, saccharine matter. . . 20 
25 per cent. glutinous or nutritious matter ob 


tained in the co.densation of fhe beef. . & 
29 per cent. spirit rendered nor-injitrious to 
the most deiica‘e stomach ' rn 
thor Be a Vie . ° ° 25 
30 per cent. of #4, cous solution of several 
berbs and routs, among which are most 
discernibie Peruvian and Calisaya Uarks. 30 
Total. - 100 


I have had the process explained by which the 
beef in this preparation is preserved and rendered 
solubie by the brandy employed, and I am autis- 
fied this combination will prove a valuable ad 
junct to our pharmacopaviag 


| Signed, Artarn [Ir Iassarr, M.D., F.R.S., 
President of the Ruyal Analytical As., London. 
RUSSELL Square, London, W.C, 2 January, 1868 
Since the date of the above analysis, and by the 
urgent request of severil eminent members of 
the medical profession, I have added to cach 


winegiassfu! ef this prenaration 
SOLUBLE CiTRA;. OF IKON. 


two grains of 


T. COLDEN. 





in pint bottles. In ordering our article, 


bottle-label. 


N. B.—COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC is sold by Druggists ge nerally 


persons should be particular to mention 


“COLDEN’S.” To guard against imitation, see fac-simiie cof 1. COLDEN on 


| C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent. 
115 Fulton Street, N 





hearts lasting by its sovereign aid. The 
hionable world declares there is nothing 
ike it. 

A cent placed at compound interest 
when Adam was a day old would amount 
}toasum more than equal to a globe of 
solid gold the size of the earth. Without 
the use of logarithms what a lot of work 
with an Esterbrook Ledger pen would be 
required to make the calculation. 


“N. W. Ayer & Son’s American News- 
paper Annual” contains full statistics of 
all newspapers in the United States and 
Canada, also populations from the Census 


of 1880. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
three dollars. Address N. W. Ayer & Son 
advertising agents, Times Building, Phil- 
adelphia. 

*Lydis E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 





moving the cause. 





—- 


pound cures all female complaints by re-| ful und 


ew York. 


_ —_ 


0”. 


-TRY-— 


JOHN B. DAVIDS &C 
—SUPERIOR— 


WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
' MUCILAGE. 


Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insti 
tute and Atlantic Exhibition. Insist upon having 
JOHN B. DAVID'S & CO’'S, and take no other. 


Beard o (Education Supplied. 


TEACHERS AIDS, i sina tie’ 





«8 rethe Young Ameri 
Reward and Koll of Honor Cards, etc. 

thiy School Keports. Every live Teacher 
should pers them. Samples, 3c. Address J As. 
J H. HAMILTON. SALONA, CLINTON Co., Penna. 
HE GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL 
PENMANSHIP, in six numbers. Short 
Course in five numbers. They are New, Beauti- 
Practical. Agents wanted in all parts of 


Address 





the “—F to introduce them. 


VELL & CO., 40 Boga St. New York. 
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A FAMILY in Santa Barbara was startled 
at breakfast not long ago by the entrance 
of a California lion through the window 
into the breakfast-room. 


A LARGE private garden in a suburb of 
San Francisco is to be made a labyrinth 
by means of thick foliage and winding 
paths. It willbe so intricate that a person 
may wander in it for an hour without 
finding his way out. 

THE Queen of Madagascar in a recent 
proclamation forbidding her subjects eith- 
er to sell or drink rum, says: ‘* I cannot 
take a revenue from anything that will 
debase and degrade my people.” And 
this woman is called a pagan. 

‘** Iv is strange,” said an unsophisticated 
child, ‘‘that everybody get’s taffy after 
they’re dead.” ‘‘ Why, what on earth do 
you mean ?” exclaimed the unsophisticat- 
ed child’s surprised mamma. ‘ I meau 
epitaph-y,” answered the unsophisticated 
child. 

‘THOSE people,” said the pastor, sol- 
emnly, after giving out his text, -‘whoare 
either too poor or too stingy to afford fly- 
screens at home are perfectly welcome to 
sleep in this church every Sunday morn- 
ing.” And then he went on with his ser- 
mon ; but he preached to the wide-awakest 
congregation a good man ever looked 
down upon. 

Mrs. Garfield has acknowledged the re- 
ceipt trom the Women’s Silk Culture As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, of the dress 
goods manufactured at Paterson, N. J., 
from silk grown in fourteen States during 
the year 1881. She says that it shall be 
preserved both as an heirloom and as-a 
memorial. 


YouTHFUL TRAVELERS.—George and 
Hattie Grindley, respectively eight and 
six years old. lately landed at Castle Gar- 
den, having come from England alene. A 
tag was affixed to the back of each bearing 
the inscription ‘‘ Forwarded by the Nation- 
al Steamship Line to Mrs. Julia Grindley, 
No. 5 McDonald Court, between Race and 
Vine streets, Philadelphia.” The children 


stated that their mother came to this. 


country three yeas ago, leaving them in 
the Industrial School at Manchester, Eng- 
land. A few weeks ago she paid their 
passage from Manchester to Philadelphia. 
The manager of the school then fastened 
tags on their backs and had them sent to 
Liverpool, where they were placed on board 
the Spain. On their arrival here they 
were sent by train to their destination. 


BORO-GLYCERIDE.:—This is a new sub- 
stance, which will preserve animal or ve- 
getable food perfectly fresh for many 
months together, so that no one who tastes 
it thus preserved is in the least aware that 
it is not quitefresh. It is a compound of 
boracic acid with glycerine. It is as hard 
as ice at ordinary temperatures, but when 
warmed becomes partially fluid, and is 
then easily dissolved in hot water. Cream 
by it preserved has been sent all the way 
to Jamaica and to Zanzibar, arriving per- 
fectly fresli and sweet ; and oysters open- 
ed and preserved in the solution for many 
months were tasted and pronounced as 
fresh as if they had been only just opened, 
The same result (had been obtained with 
meat, fowl, fruits, and all sorts of food. 


Toy-PISTOLS.—Ever since the nationay 
anniversary the papers trom ali parts of 
the country have been reporting deaths by 
the toy-pistol among the children, and the 
length of the list is really startling. A 
single Massachusetts village hag had three 
wictims, and no less than twenty deaths 
have already been announced in the New 
England States. Six deaths from it have 
been caused in Cincinnati and vicinity 
within three days. The danger comes 
from the fulminate that is used ; it causes 
lockjaw. 


WITHOUT A PARALLEL IN MEDICAL 
HISTORY. 





The remarkable results which have at- 
tended the administration of Compound 
Oxygen, the new remedy for chronic and 
so-aalled** incurable diseases,” are without 
a parallel in medical history. 

As dispensers of this new remedy, we 
have, after over twelve years of earnest, 
untiring and costly effort to introduce it 
to those who need its vitalizing and 
health-restoring influences, succeeded in 
resting its claims on the basis of facts and 
results of so wide and universal a charac- 
ter—facts and results on record, and open 
to the closest investigation—that no room 
for a question remains as to its marvelous 
action in restoring the diseased to health. 

The rapidly increasing number of those 
who have obtained relief from pain, or 
been restored to health, by Compound 
Oxygen, reaching now to many thousands, 
scattered throu fout the whole country, 
is having a wide influence on public sen- 
timent. There are no arguments so con- 
vincing as well known facts. If a man 
ora woman who has been suffering for 
years from an exhausting disease, which 
no physician had been able to cure, tries 
a newly discovered remedy, and is brought 
back to health, the fact stands as an un- 
answerable argument in favor of that 
remedy, so far, at least, as this particular 
case is concerned, <A resort to the same 
remedy in another case, regarded as ‘‘in- 
curable,” and with a like result, adds a 
new and stronger argument in its favor. 
Accumulate similar results to the number 
of hundreds and thousands, and in the 
widest range of chronic and “desperate” 
diseases. and abandoned cases, and you 
have a weight of evidence that is irresist- 
ible. On this weight of indisputable evi- 
dence we rest the claims of Compound 
Oxygen. 

I[t-is frequently urged against this Treat- 
ment by persons who have not made 
themselves acquainted with the natural 
laws governing its action, that the same 
agent is administered for all diseases—for 
‘neuralgia or catarrh ; for rheumatism or 
consumption ; for heart disease or bron- 
chitis ; that we offer it as a auiversal spe- 
cific; In our Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen, which will be mailed free to any 
one who will write to us for it, we have 
fully explained the nature and action of 
this remedy, and shown that it is not 
specific,to any disease or class of diseases, 
but that it-acts directly upon the nervous 
system and..vital organs, and thence 
universilly in the whole body. It gives 
new force and amore vigorous action to 
all the life centers, thus restoring to nature 
the dominant power and healthy action 
which had been lost. This being the case, 
no matter what the disease, or. where 


and, if the central healthy action can be 
maintained, finally cured. Every intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced person will at once 
see that if the law of action which we 
claim for Compound Oxygen be the true 
one, its operation must universal, and 
not local or specific ; and that all forms of 
disease may be reached by this agent. And 
the fact that they are reached, and in so 
large a number of cases relieved, verifies 
the theory of cure and substantiates the 
claims which are made for this new sub- 
stance as being jhe most remarkable in its 
— of any therapeuic agent yet discov- 
ered. 

If we contrast the violence which is so 
often done to the delicate organisms of the 
human body through the administration 
of drugs, given to break tho force of a 
disease, and which sometimes keeps the 
patient lingering for months in slow con- 
valescence, needing all the while the phy- 
sician’s care—with the revitalized condi- 
tion of Compound Oxygen patients, the 
advantege on the side of the latter, as 
compared with those treated under most 
of the prevailing systems, becomes strik- 
ingly apparent. Under the new Treatment, 
which is by inhalation, there is no weak- 
ening of the tone of the stomach by drugs, 
and no violent assaults upon any uerve or 
fiber in the body, but a gentle and subtly 
penetrating influence, reaching to the very 
center of all the life forces, and restoring 
them to healthier action. The natural result 
under this Treatment must be that, when 
a patient recovers, he is in a far better 
condition to resist the causes which pro- 
duce disease than the patient who has had 
the life-forces weakened through drug 
medication. 

In this country nearly every active bus- 
iness or professional man is overworked, 
and suffers from waste of vitality. Few 
reach the age of forty-five without this 
) waste of vital force showing itself in some 





located, it must be gradually ameliora ted | 


form of disease more or less troublesome 
or dangerous. 

Another class suffering from depressed 
vital action is that of the weary convales- 
cents, who have had a long, orit may bea 
brief, encounter with some acute disease, 
in which they have barely won in the 
struggle between life and death, and out 
of which they have come exhausted and 
enfeebled. A large majority of these 
never get back the health they had before, 
although still in the prime of life. Some 
recover to a state of invalidism more or 
less mild, to nurse their broken powers 
for, it may be, many years, while others 
pass over into a slow decline. 

Asarestorer of vital force, it can be 
largely shown fiom the results octained 
during the past twelve years, that Com- 
pound Oxygen is the most efticient agent 
yet discovered by the medical profession, 
Its use by overworked business and pro- 
fessional mep, and by all who suffer from 
nervous exhaustion and low vitlaity, would 
save many hundreds of lives every year, 
and give to thousands more the aoility to 
work without the weariness, exhaustion 
aud peril which now attend their labors. 

It is gratifying to know that both the 
general public and the medical profession 
are beginning to recognize the fact that 
there is in this substance which we call 
Compound Oxygen, au active principle 
which, when introduced into the system 
by inhalation, gives a new impulse to all 
the nerve-forces. They are coming to 
understand that is not to be classed with 
any of the drug compounds, nostrums or 
patent medicines by which the people are 
deceived, and too often injured. 

The rapidly accumulating evidence 
in its favor, seen in the restored health of 
many hundreds of persous who had been 
invalids for years, isan argument which 
cannot be resisted. 

Our large correspondence with patients 
and health-seekers, throughout this and 
other countries, gives evidence of the in- 
creasing confidence which is steadily 
growing in the public mind favorable to 
the Oxygen cure, The living witnesses 
to its remarkable efficacy, and the warm 
advocates of its dispensation are, as we 
have said, rapidly increasing. By per- 
sonal influence and correspondence, those 
who have been relieved trom distressing 
complaints, or cured of diseases which 
were steadily growing worse and worse 
for years, are sending the good news of 
their recovery to friends and neighbors, 
near andremote. Many of these order the 
Treatment, and if helped or cured, as 
rarely fuils to be the case, become in turn 
the triends and. advocates of this new 
method of cure. So the knowledge is 
spreading, and the use of Compound Oxy- 
gen growing, with a rapidity of which 
few outside of our establishment have any 
comprehension. 

To those who wish to inform themselves 
in regard to this new Treatment, we will 
send, free of cost, our ‘* Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen” and our pamphlet con- 
taining over fifty ‘‘ Unsolicited Testimoni- 
als,” also ‘‘Healtk and Life,” our Quarter- 
ly Record of Cases and Cures, under the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment, in which 
wul be found, as reported by patients 
themselves, and open for veritication, 
more remarkable results in a single period 
of three months than all the medical jour- 
nals of the United States can show ina 


year. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., 
Philadelphia. 





Instructors and others interested in art studies, 
desirous of ng superior cabinet size photo- 
graphs of art works, views, reproductions of cele- 
brated frescoes and paintings, statuary, etc., 
please enclose 25c. in stamps for two specimen 
copies with catalogue, or four copies for 50c, 
postpaid.—S. Keyser, 287 Druid Hill Av., Balti- 
more, Md. 





ee 
Delevan, Wis., Sept. 24, 1878. 

Gents : I have taken not quite one bottle 
of the Hop Bitters. I was a feeble old 
man of 73 when I got it. To-day I am as 
active and feel as well asI did at thirty. 
I see a great many that need such a med- 
icine. D. BOYCE. 

sepenediterdivmrecae 

YEs, my boy, there are fifty three mil- 
lions and two hundred thousand people in 
this country. And you are only one of 
them. Just one. Think of that, once in 
a while, when you get to wondering what 
wauld happen to the world if you should 
die. 

(a> Diamond dyes will color anythin 


any color, and never fail. The easiest an 
best way to economize. Ten cents, at all 





druggists. 
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THE WONDER OF HEALING! 


I 

The Extract is the only «im m2 

Catarrh, cise fir the dima, Ce 
Heat, &o. Our“ Catarrh J 

prepared to meet serious 

curative pro of the our Cel 





Nasal Syrin > 

hal affections, and inexpensive.® } 
Rheumatism, Ne ao 

tion has cured so cases of these distros 2" 

ing complaints as the Rxtraet. | 
Hemorrhages. fietinesen i i 

Nose, or from any is speedily controliifi { 


and stop) 
Diphtheria & Sore Throat,.°*. "3 - 
) promptly, itis asure cure. Delay is dangeroy, 

For Piles, Blind, Bleeding er fitch. 
img, it is the greatest known remedy. 

Fer Ulcers,Old Sores or Sot Wound « 
its action upon these is most remarkable. we 
Caution.—POND’S EXTRACT has been ini fm“ 
tated. - The qanine has the, words “ POND iM \y, 
EXTRACT” in the glass, and our pictur 

rk on surrounding wrapper. Now 
other isgenuine. Always insist on having PO\) 3H wv 
EXTRACT. . Take no other preparation. 
It is never sold in bulk or by measure, 


SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ABTICLES. 


POND’S EXTRACT.....---.----50c., $1.00, $1,753 4 
Toilet Cream.......-- 1.00] Catarrh Cure..-.-... 1 
ee SS eee 3 ! 
Lip Salve ..-.-...0000 25 | Inhaler(Glass 50c.)... 1,00 man 
Tollet Soap(3 Cakes)... 50) Nasal Syringe. ...... m 


Ointment tee eeeeweeeee 50 ‘ Medicated Paper ores no! 

Family Syringe, $1.00, ov 

LapIgs, read pages 13, 18,21 and 26 of our Neve” 
Pamphlet which accompanies each bottle. 

¢#"Ovur New PaMpPsuet wits Historrorou 

PREPARATIONS SENT FREE ON APPLIcaTION 10 Hy, 


POND’S EXTRACT CO.,: 
_14 West 14th St, New York.” 







*KIDNEY-WORT:; 
IS A SURE CURE 


forall Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 1 | 


—LIVER.—_ 


It has specific action on this most importaat 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 


condition, effecting its reg 

If you are bilious, dyspeptic, constipated, or 
suffering from malaria, Kidney-Wort is the 
remedy you need. 
FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. | 


:-KIDNEY-WORT;: 

























































JAMESEYLES 































The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING 


and everything else, in Hard or Seft Wa’ 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 

Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, ama:z- 
ingly, and is of great value fd housekeepe™ 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter 
feits are not urged upon you.. PEARLIXE 
is the only safe article, and always bex3 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. _ 


THE “GOOD NEWS 
GREATAMERICAN To . 
BADIES ! 


Ge bs. for our CEL 
Sst etens and secure & wy 
Rose or Gold 





sae Oi al 3. 
_ ,) our own importation. 

Sede nai Yon Sa 
‘is Club for $25.00, o-ce" 
ueie t AS” that are being advertised — they are dangers 
and detrimental to health—slow poison. Deal only with re 
Houses and with first bands if postible. No — seerts 
P. Us 0x 289, see TaakY ste bee 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


APPL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


NEW ENGLAND 


ONSERVATORY OF MVUSIC. 


A School of Culture and 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


EMBRACING 
school for Piano, Organ, Violin, Orchestral 
snd Band Instauments, Voice, Artists’ Vocal 
course, Harmony, Composition, Theory, 
god Orchestration, Tuning Pianos and Or- 


coo for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
HIGHER LITERATURES, Languetes, Nor- 
pal Instruction, Elocution and Dramatic 
Action, Physical Culture and Fie Arts, 
ON THE BROADEST SCALE. 
and Diplomas # Degrees 
—— conferred. 
FALL TERM Ca pub yee. Mp § - 
E NEW HOME, cot é e 
i Conservatory Builétg in the world. Here 


PP LPPPPPLA 


] only ep 


ins all th 
Cts ¢ 
in ca! 7 
sive.@ 
No oth 
prep 


) diatre fre rooms and good ward are ae = 

moderate prices, in the OF confessedly 

from thi ti, musical and artisticcenter of America. Apply 

tomsch I Snmediatety tosecuretooms for Fall Term. Send 
ontrolii +.mp for calender t- 


E. TOURJE‘, Director, Boston Mass. 


VASSAR,COLLEGE 


enty-One Years A The first in the 
Estab ieeed Tish g complete college education for 
country alse as pre atory and specia! courses, and 
pref ‘of wis ing ; an astronomical 
schools laboratory, a separate build- 





Ure the 
E x tract 
angerou, 
r Etch. 


Vound 


een imi a etied 





: PON observato! art, ample collections in dieffrent de- 
pena ing for mug and science, a library of 14,000 volumes, and 
“ —~ ere mento ors and twenty-one teachers. Funds for the 

oe students. Catalogue sent b L. 






sid be ase rving 


| PONDS war. 8. L, CALDWELL, D.D., dent. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE. 


Carlisle, Pa, 


s= HUNDREDTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 24. 


Two courses: The Classical, 4 years, A. B.; the 
Latin-Scientific, 3 years, Ph. b. Facilities ample 
d excellent. No Tutors in college work. 
Buildings renovated andimproved. ‘Tuitions, by 
-holarships, $6.25 a year. Sons of ministers, tui- 
tion free. All necessary expepses encepteasy 
ow. Pre tory School, Thoroug fitting 
for College with economy of time and cost. For 
atalogues, or any needed information, Address, 
J. A. MCCAULEY President. 





DEAN, 









































National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St. Philadepthia. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER A. M., FOUNDER. 
‘ext Term opens December 4th. Catalogues 
pon application to 
JOHN H. BECHTEL, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


onservatory School of Fine Arts, 


nklin uare, Boston. WALTER SMITH. 
Principal. all Term opens Sept . 14th, 1882. 
or circulars address E. TOURG 


~ -VERGREEN CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
and College of Short Hand. Bloomington, 
i. wee a pw Open the entire ear. . 
ge Journal and circulars free. C. E. BAKER, 
.A., Pres. W. H. MARQUAM, Sec. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 
yoke Plan. Painesville, O. Twenty-fourth 
ear opens Sept. 7th, 1882. Course of study re- 
utly extended. Building enlarged and refinish 
Hydraulic passenger elevator; Board and 


uition, $175 per year. For illustrated Circular 
br Catalogue address. MISS EVANS, Prin. 


RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. JONES. 
English, French and German boarding and 
ay school for young ladies. No 13 East y- 
st Street, peewee oe rifth and Madison Avenues, 
ew York City. Collegiate, Special and 
— Courses. Pulbweifth year commences, 
pt. 1 


HAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowery 
cor. Canal; “ L” —- (Established 184! ) 
Puine’s Uptown College, 1313 Broadway, 34th St., 
bppen 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. Young Men, Ladies, 
ad Boys, taught Bookeeping, Rudimental and 
igher Mathematies, Correspondence and all Eng- 
ich Branches; Writing Lessons $3, monthly. 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly, Short- 
and $10. Backward persons rapidly advanced in 
rivate rooms. 
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~~ BATE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 
is. 

‘maz BePrefer SOZODONT tolevery other article for 
ecpes: Htc TEETH. because nothing renders those 
pate uaments of the mouth so spotless, or imparts 
LIXB ich an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover, 
s be8 BBperience proves the article to be perfectly whole- 
rk. _ Me, which cannot be said of all dentifrices. 
FRAGRANT SOLODONT 
‘3 \ 

« ChE B™woves all disagreeable ordors from ~ the 
te MEREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD 
jee. 08 MFEETH, etc, Itisentirely free from the in- 
ale Beco: a nmeenaeine 0 ae oammens 
tant fa “ers, which destroy the enamel, 

sor, MPOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 
ew Yoh J All druggists and fancy goods dealers keep it. 










AY ER'S 


Cherry Pectoral. 


No other complaints are so insidious in their 
attack as those aff the throat and lungs ; 
none so trified with by the majority of sufferers. 
The ordinary cough or cold, resulting, perhaps, 
stom a trifli un ious exposure, is often 

t the nning of a fatal sickness. AYER’S 

) PECTORAL has well proved its efficacy in 

a forty years’ Sight with throat and lung diseases, 
and should be en all ae delay. 


Ma, - 1857 , ‘ook ® severe cold, which affected 
terrible cough, and passed 
~ AS ae at ‘without sleep. The doctors 
a meup. I tried AYER’s CHERRY we 
Phich relieved — 4 lungs, induced sleep, and af- 
forded me the res’ forthe recovery of 
my strength. By the continued use of the - 
TORAL, a permanent cure was effected, I am now 
62 years old, hale and hearty, and am satisfied 
your CHERRY Facrones. saved me. 
RACE _FAIRBROTHER, 

Rockingham, Vt., July rf », 1882 

“T have used AYER'S CHERRY , See in my 
family for several years,and do not hesitate to 
pronounce it the most effectual remedy for 
coughs and colds we have ever tried. 

A, J. CRANE. 

Lake Crystal, Minn., March 13, 1882. 

*T suffered for eight years from Bronchitis, and 
after trying many remedies with no success, I 
was cured by the used of Avyer’s CreRRY PEO- 

TOEAL. JOSEPH WALDEN.” 

Byhalia, Miss., April 5, 1882. 

No case of an affection of the throat or lungs 
exists which cannot be oat tly relieved by the 
use of AYER’S CHERRY RAL, and it will al- 

ways cure when the disease is not already beyond 
the control of medicine. 


PREPARED BY 
AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


AY ER’S 


SARSAPARILLA 


cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic 
Gout, General Debility, Catarrh, and all disorders 
caused by a thin and impoverished or corrupted 
condition of the blood, expe yelling the blood poi- 
sons from the system, enriching and renewing the 
blood, and restoring its vitalizing power. 

During along period of unparalleled use fulness, 
AYER’'S SARSAPARILLA has p — ed - meade ad- 
aptation to the cure of all ine 
poor blood and weakened vitality. Tt isa highly 
concentrated extract of Sarsaparilla and pid 
blood purifying roots, combined with Iodide of 
Potassium and Iron, and is the safest, most re- 
liable and most economical blood purifier and 
blood-food that can be used. 

Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 

“ Aver’s SARSAPARILLA has cured me of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism, with which I had suf- 
fered many years. W. M. Moores.” 

Durham, Ta., March 2, 1882. 

‘** Last March I was 80 weak from general debil- 
ity that I could not walk without help. Follow- 
ing the advice of a friend, | commenced takin 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, and before I had u 
three bottles 1 felt as well as I ever did in my ‘life. 
I have been at work now for two months, and 
think your SARSAPARILLA the greatest blood 
medicine in the world. JAMES MAYARD.” 

520 W, 42d st., New York, July 10, 1882 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA cures Borofula and all 
Serofulous Complaints, Erysipelas, Eczema, Ring- 
worm, Blotches, Sores, Boils, Tumors, and Erup- 
tions of the Skin. It clears the blood of all im- 
purities, aids digestion, stimulates the action of 
the bowels, and thus — vitality and 
strengthens the vate one 

PREPA RED BY 
Dr. J. C. AY ER & CO., LOWELL, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $5. 


A Rapidly Increasing Demand for 
Wills 4 442 


Dr. J. C. 














4 4 ‘edd j 
bas followed cena it has become known in 
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Stores, Hotels and families. It is especially re- 

cognized by the t as a labor saving means of 

imparting brightness, WITHOUT SCRATCHING, 
PLATES ON STOVES. 

The Best Polisher for Silver and Plated 

Ware, Plate Glass, Show Cases, &c., &c. 

BUY NO OTHER. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 

Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices,—1199 Broadway, New York 47 
North Eighth Street, Philadelp rh 279 Fultoc 
Street (cor. Tilllery,) Brooklyn, 110 West Basti 
more Street, Kaltimore 
Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men's Garments, Shawls, ete., etc., all kinds of 
Curtains Cleaned or Dyed. Goods received and 
returned by express. 








IMENT FOR 








One fine day, as an eminent advocate 
was arguing a most intricate aud tiresome 
case before the Court of Appeals, he no- 
ticed that one of the judges was sound 
asleep and stopped short. ‘‘ Pray, con- 
tinue, Brother X,” said the Chief Justice, 
benevolently, ‘‘ Thank you, your Honor ; 
but I do not mean to finish my argument 
until your colleague has wakened up.” 
“As you please,” replied the Chief Justice; 
‘but I fancy my colleague does not mean 
to wake up until you have finished your 
argument.” 


ONE man can ‘deceive anuder in de mat- 
ter of friendship, but it ain't dat way wid 
women. Among women dar's a perfeck 
un’erstandin’ dat da doan’ put no confi- 


dence in each other. 


—»>e___—_ 

** Wuat did you think of my train of 
thought ?” asked a lecturer of a supposed 
friend. ‘I thought it lacked only one 
thing,” replied the supposed frend. **Ab,” 
responded the delighted lecturer, ‘what 
was that?’ “A sleeping-car,” was the 
answer.” 


atic 
WHAT IT DID FOR AN OLD LADY. 

Coshocton Station, N. Y., Dec, 28, 1878 

Gents: A number of people had bese 
using your Bitters bere, and with marked 
effect. In one case a lady of over seventy 
years had been sick for years, and for the 
past ten years has not been able to be 
around half the time. About six months 
ago she got so feeble she was helpless. Her 

d remedies, or physicians, being of no 
avail, I sent to Deposit, forty-five miles 
away, and gct a bottle of Hop Bitters. It 
improved her so she was able to dress her- 
self and walk about the house. Wher she 
had taken the second bottle she was able 
to take care of her own room, and walk 
out to her neighbor's, and has improved 
all the time sifice. My wife and children 
also have derived great benefit from their 
use, W. B. HatHaway, 

Agent U. 8, Ex. Co. 
_e|Oom + 

A Cambridge man arrived in a frontier 
village recently just as a gang of cowboys 
had ‘taken the town.” His first exclama- 
tion was : ** Have you folks a college here 
already 7 

«2 eo @ o-——— 

*,* ‘* Evil dispositions are early shown 
Evil tendencies in our systems are to be 
watched and guardedagainst. If you find 
yourself gutter bilious, head heavy,mouth 
foul, eyes ye how, kidneys disordered, 
symptoms of piles tormenting you, take 
at once a few doses of Kidney-Wort. It 
is nature's great assistant. Use it as an 
advance guard—don’t wait to get down 
sick. Read advertisement. 

——— ++ ~w oem -- - 

‘ HANNAH,” said a landlady ¢ to her ser- 
vant, ‘‘when there's any bad news, always 
let the boarders knuw it before dinner. 
Such little things make a great difference 
in the course of a year.’ 
ee 
Avoid the harsh, irritating, griping compounds 
so often sold as purging medicines, and correct 
the irregularities of the bowels by the use of 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, which are mild and gentk 
yet therougs | and searching, in their action. 


«mee 
Mr. Blaine is credited with having des- 
ignated Oscar Wilde as ‘‘that junder-lone 
young man.” 








om : 
Asa purifier, . Ayer’ s s Sarsa , acts direc tly 
oy promptly. A single bottle will prove its mer- 
wm thousands of people are yearly saved 

-rous fevers , A the exercise of a little 
timely carein properly cleansing the system b) 
the use of this remedy, 


It has been ungallantly said that the 
telephone does what society rvles have 
always been unequal to—compels women 
who use it totalk one at a time. 


— 
Deserving of Confidence. There is no article 
which so richly deserves the entire confidence of 
the community as BROwn’s BRONCBIAL TROCHES. 
Those suffering from Asthmatic and Bronchial 
Diseases. Coughs and Colds should try them. 
Price 25 cents. 





A NEVADA newspaper boasts that that 
State is the only one in the Union which 
does not share in the Riverand Harbor job; 
the only one in whici. men doing unskil- 
led labor are paid wages on which they 
can live respectably; and the only one in 
which no religious weekly is published. 


Don't die in the h house. ‘ Rough on 
Rats” clears out rats, mice, flies, roaches 








bedbugs. 15c. 





pa ge 
LYDIA a PINKHAM'S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAKe 
NESSES, Inclading Leucorrhea, Ire 
regular and Painful Menstruation, 
Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flooding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 

t?" Pleasant to the tast s and immediate 
in its effect. It is a great he in pregnancy, and re 

lieves pain during labor and at regular periods. 
PHYSICIANS USE TT ANB PRESCRINE IT FREELY. 

CP For aut Weacxesses of the generative organs 
of either sex, it is second to no remedy that has ever 
been before the public; and f all diseases of the 
KipNeys it is the Greatest Remedy in the World, 

(2 KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Sex 
Find Great Relicfin Its Use. 


LYDIA E. PINKE. Aw’ ~ BLoop PURIFIFR 








» efficaci 








will eradica rem the 
Biood, at be came a. will give ton ud sth to 
thesystem. As marvellousin re esults: asthe c cmpoend. 


&#' Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are pre 
pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mam. 
Prize of either, $1. Six bottles for $5. The Compound 
is sent by mafl in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either, Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry, Enclose 3 cenS 
stamp. Send for pamphit. Mention this Paper, 


tw Lypu E. Prvenas’s Liver Pris cure Constipe 
tion, Biliousness and Torpidity of the Liver, % centa 


a@ Sold by all Druggists.~ca @ 


The Bad and Worthless 


are never imitated or counterfeiicd. This is eapec 

ially true of a family medicine, and it is positive 
proof that the remedy imitate’ is of the highest 
value. As soon as it had been tested and proved 
by the whole world that Hop Bitters was the pur- 
est, best and most valuable family medicine on 
earth, many imitations sprung up and began to 
steal the notices in which the press and people of 
the country had expressed the merits of H. B., 
and in every way trying to induce suffering inva- 
lids to use their stuff instead, « 
money on the 


xpecting to make 
of 1. B 


credit and wood name 


Many others started nostrums put up in similar 
style to H. B., with variousiy devised names iv 
which the word * Hop r“ Hops" were used in 
away to induce pvople to believe they were the 
same as Hop Bitters. All such pretended rem- 
edies or cures, no matter what their style or 
name is, and especially those with the word 
“Hop” or “liops” in their name or in any way 
counected with them or iheir name, are imita- 
tions or counterfeits. Beware of them. Touch 
none of them. Use nohing but genuine Hop 


Bitters, with a bunch of cluster of green Hops on 
the white label. Trust nothing else, Drugyists 
and dealers are warned against dealing in imita- 
tions or counterfeits 





HAS BEEN PROVED 


oy thousands and tens of thousands allo 
the country to be (2 UREST CUBE 
ever discove _ forall 


KIDNEY DISEASES): 


Does alame bac’: or disordered urine indi 
cat that you are a victi: 











specdily overcome the discase and 

healt::y action. 

Incontineace or retention of Urine, 

dust crropy deposits, and dull s 
Ul spoedily tic .d to iis curative power. 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTs. 


-KIDNEY -WORT 


$65) AMoNTH board. 
LIF 















w to ‘Ateain GOOD HEALTH 





WANTED® 
P. W. ZLEG 


one AFE and 5. »py Homes, 
& CO., 815 Arch St. , Penn, 
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Revised and Enlarged Edition now Ready. 


LE CONTE'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


THE large number of teachers and students of science who have used “LE CONTE’s ELEMENTS 

OF GEOLOGY” will be interested to know that the author has made a thorough revision of this 
work, in order that it may embrace the results of all the latest researches in geological science 
Professor Le Conte is one of the most fascinating writers upon scientific subjects, and there is no 
ne among American scholars who has more thoroughly investigated geological facts or presented 
them in a more attractive form. One of the distinguishing features of his work is, that it is largely 
devoted to the geology of North America, and is, therefore especially valuable to American 
students. It is now the standard text-book in most of the leading colleges and higher-grade 








schools of the country. 


One volume 8vo, cloth, 647 pages. Perfectly illustrated Price. 4.00. Specimen copy 
to teacchers, with a view to class use, $3.00, post-paid. Liberal reductions for introduc- 


tory supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, }*weiv'Wordt “soso * Satine Ave 








A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES. 


274 inches by 36 inches, containing 
Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 
Edited by A. S. PACKARD, Jr., 


Profeseor of Geology and Zoology,Brown Univ., and editor of The American Naturahst; author of Zoology, etc., 


The Diagrams are to be accompanicd by a text-book, 


128 pages octavo, by PROFESSOR PACKARD. 





“ FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,’ 


The Series of Diagrams are arranged in the form of landscapes, and contain a number of orig- 
inal restorations of American, Silurian, and Devonian Animals, especially Carboniferous, Juriassic, 
Tertian Vertetrate Animals, by Professor E. D. Corr, H. F. OsBorn, and the Editor, with restora- 


tion in the text. 


Price, for the ten Diagrams and books, postage paid, #6.00. 
First Lesson in Geology 60 cents per copy. Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO,, Providenec, R. I. 





Taintor Bros., 





Merrill & Co., 


18 & 20 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 


The Franklin Readers. 


Warren’s Spellers. 


The Frauktin Co; 
The Franklin Composition Blanks, 
" Campbell’s History. 


y Books, 
acVi car's Arithmetics. 
Etec., Etec., Etce., 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. | 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°78 Chestnut St. 
Business-Stapdard Lie beste PHILADELPHIA. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. |---—— 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. | BOSTON, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 





BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 19 gona § 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. enw a 








ROYSE'S English Literature. | 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. \13 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts., CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CS Ce 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Booka. 


2. Union Arit):. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooke’s Normal Algebra. 

Brocks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooka’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No, [(G] 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


““We do amiss to spend seven or cight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and goltenttally in one year.’’--MILTON. 

Virgil, Casar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Tliaa, Gospel of St. John, 
and Xenophon's Anabasis, each $2.25. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Gram- 
mar ; adapted to the Interlinear Contes of Classics, 
and to all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s 
School Histories, Manesca's French Series, ete. 

"Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
erins and new catalogue of al) our publications. 











OU) for weit ting 
{> 
BOOK of INSTRU: rjons ¢ PENS 
lor 4.50 at all Stationers, 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
mporters of Drawing Materials. 





ei. ESTABLISHED IN 1937. 
E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


Call attention to Philadelphia. 
MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. (The only 
complete series.) 
MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS, ’ 
THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 
Goodrich's Child’s United States, Pictorial 
United States, Pictorial His- 
SERIES OF | tories of England, France, 
A ome, Greece, World, and Nat- 
Histories. ural History. 
Speakers, Arithmetics, and Reading Charts. 
The Scholar’s Companion (Ety mology ) 
Sargent’s School Etymology. Oxford's Speak- 
ors. Smith’s Grammars. Butler's Geome- 
try (Just pubienes. ) Butler’s Histories. 
Wall-Maps for several States. 
18 So. SixthSt., 6 No. Howard St., 
PHILADELPHIA. BALTIMORE. 


THE BEST BOOKS 


19 Bond St., 
New YORK. 





For schools are those which give a} 


thorough and exhaustive treatment of 
their subjects. Some books are very 
thorough : others quite exhaustive. But 
the misery is that the two are so rarely 
combined. Now, we insist that these two 
are indispensable qualities, and have kept 
them steadily in the mind in the prepara- 
tion of our text-books. See Fenno'’s Elo- 
eution; Knoflachs’ German Manual; Har- 
rison’s French Syntax; Reily’s Artist and 


His Mission; Baldwin's English Literature. | 


List ON APPLICATION, 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 





Philadelphia. 

Architecture, Bu Building, etc. 
DOWNING’ S Cottages, 4to, wes, 4to, cloth, PRR $5.00 
Hints about Bullding » 8vo, cl. 2.00 
HARTFIELD’ 8 | em VO, @ loth, 5. 00 
‘Transverse beg ns, 8vo, cl. 5.00 

HOLLY’S y i and Joiner, 18¥0, colth. | .75 
RUSKI N’S Seven sammee, Fee, cloth.. 1.75 
Lectures on hitecture 12mo.cl. 1.50 


Poetry of Architecture, 12mz, cl. 1.50 

Woo’ S Resistance of Materials, 8vo, cloth, 3. fa 
Bridges, 8vo, cloth, . 
RUSKIN’ 8 Stones of Venice. 3 Vols. cloth.... 3.00 
» 3vols. cloth ex. 5,00 
by Plates to Stones of Venice, 8vo, 

MEL MIR co aaccs cae scss0sesGreten 6.00 
+.* A copy of these volumes will be sent for czx- 

amination, with reference to introduction, FREE 
by 4 on receipt of two-thirds of the printed 

pr 
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‘sour WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


REMOVAL! 


JOHN GOULD, 


DEALER IN 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES, 
And Manufacturer of School A s, and 
eyes 





tor families and Soho [= ved from No. 
or ies an remo m 
72 Murray school has remov 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New 7 
Manufacturers and Importers of 




















BRUSHES, Scalgters 
For Oil & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
avin wre AND | 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s oa ee a 
CANVAS, F. W. Devoe & Co’s 
. f ARTIST®’ 
ACADEMY BOARDS, 
| INE COLORS 
AND IN 
Oil Sketching Pape’ SRL 
scnialieinid CHARCOAL & CRAYOs 
WATER COLORS: Drawing Materials. 
Cakes and Moist. —_—o— 
consti Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE ANDCHIN,A 
BOOKS and STUDIES. a 








Pamrt Works: Horatio and Jane Streets, New Yo 








ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHE§s, 





Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k S d 


a, Jr. «Ss 





er Page. 








New, Fresh, Entertaining.—J ust Published. 


Gilmore’s Intermediate Speaker. 


Edited by Prof. J. H. GrLMor®, Rochester Univ.* 
The Author says in his Preface: 
“The favor with which the PRIMARY SPEAKER, 
1ed for the very youngest pupils in our Pub- 
fie hools, has been received, encourages him to 
follow it with an INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER, adapt- 
ed to pupils between the ages of ten and fifteen. 
‘*In compiling each of these volumes, the editor 
has had in view a collection of speakable pieces, 
and of pieces adapted to the tastes, and within 
the capacity, of the class of pupils for whom the 
volume was, avowedly, prepared.” 1 vol., 12mo. 
Price, 75 cents. 





Also Now Ready, a New Edition of 


Gilmore’s Primary Speaker 


By Prof. J. H. Grumoreg, Rochester Univ. 
‘Tt is absolutely the best collection that has ap- 
peared. ”—School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. 
{f you want anything cute or pretty, sweet or 
funny, roe can find it here.”’—Iowa Normal. 
1 vol., 6mo. Price, 50 cents. 
bithe of the above sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO. 


26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Composers. 


As ards musical compositions of note, 
America is undoubtedly young. A great deal has, 
however, during the last few years, been accom- 
plished. The following are all by native com- 
posers : 

Zenobia. ($2.00) By 8. G. Pratt. 
A grand Opera of much merit. 
St. Peter. ($1.60) By J. 4 Paine, 
A well known Orato 
Redemption Hymn. (30 ¢ ora ) By J. C. D. Parker, 
A short, but complete and impressive work. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) By A. C. Gutterson. 
A sacred Cantata for Christmas time. 
Fall of Jerusalem. (80 cts.) By H. E. Parkhurst. 
An impressive and musical Cantata. 
46th Psalm. (80 cts.) By Dudley Buck. 
A first class sacred composition. 
Praise to God. ($2.00) By G. F. Bristow. 
An oe io. Noble wordsand music. 
Belshazzar. 1.00) By J. A. Butterfield. 
Grand = beautiful scenic Cantata. 
Joseph’s Bondage. ($1.00) By J. M. alae 
A splendid oviental sacred Canta‘ 
Don Munio. ($1.50) By Dudley = 3 
A legend of the crusaders, set to music. 
ions ($1.00) By J. R. Thomas. 
ll do in-dooss) for a winter concert. 
New Flower Queen. (75 cts.) By G. F. Root. 
arrangement of a famous Cantata. 
cts,) and Storm King (38 cts.) 
Baker. Easy and striking Cantatas. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H DITSON & CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 





Ne 
Burning + 
By B. F. 





WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices. 

AT THE 


Boston School Supply Co. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager 





30 Fine White Golé Edge Cards, name on 10c. 
aoeent I Imported Cards ; mivtatey. 
mas, New alenkne, Easter, 2 ure 
rah Rewaré ‘esther 2 Co tA oa Bs one aa 
a coats. Samp-c 
M. Shaw & Ce., Jersey, City, nN J 








$5 ro $20 per day: at at home. poses, Bacapbet we ywertna. nee. te 





Christmas Music! 


CHRISTMAS CAR Ls 
For Sunday-Schwols. 


NEW. BRICHT. CHARMuc. 
By the Most Popular Authors. 16 Pigeg jn. 
clucing a Beautifu 


Responsive Service 


Prepared by AL F. SHERWIN. $4 per 1 by 
express, cha _—_. 50 cts. per dozen ,. 
mail, postpaid. *dingle copy 5 cents. 


liga | tag 


Christmas Cantata, 


By H. BuTrERwoRTH and Geo. F. Roor. 


New Music! Merry Dialogue! 
Price, 83 per dozen by Express, charges not pre- 
paid. Single epodianen copy 25 cts. by mail. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
no. 5. Union saunre.| CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


a Soe 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s 


Meisterschaft System 
FOR 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Complete Fluency of Speech in 10 Weeks. 


The Nation, New York, says: ‘““Thissystem is the 
best yet devised for learning to speak a foreign 
yo rr language—te- 

ch su r— or eac - 
2omes gotaaly 0 weet of Dr. Rosen © cor- 
rects all and answers all qasntions in re- 
gard 4 any difficulties which may occur to the 
studen 

For 25 cents we will send Part I of either the 
French or German as a specimen copy 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 


299—305 Washingten Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS 


will find in the New Inductive Arithmetics of 
Greenleaf’s Series a perfect treasury of 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 


both oral and written. Sample by mail on receipt 
of the introduction price. 
The Complete 60 cents. 
Brief Course 25 cents, 


R. S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond 8t., N. Y. 
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J. L. SMITH 
Maps p Cases, 
an Map Rolle 
Send for Catalogue. 
27 Sixth St.. Phila. 





E. MIRIAM CORYIERE, 
105 East 28th street, New York. 
AGENT FOR THE 


JUVET TIME GLOBES 
Dealer in School Supplies and furnitrue- 
Homeand Foreign Teacher's Agenc) 
a Lo pees in six month by Ber 
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